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, RETAILING MILK IN BOTTLES 





The experience of many of the leading dairymen and milk 
dealers proves conclusively that it is advantageous to retail 
milk in glass bottles, rather than in bulk from tin cans: This 
is the conclusion arrived at from the reports sent us by more 
than two dozen of the most successful concerns in this line of 
trade, embracing farmers, peddlers and wholesalers in the 
large cities. A few of them have quit using bottles after a 
thorough test, but the weight of testimony is favorable. The 
higher the class of trade, the keener the competition, or the 
more particular customers are,the more indispensable do the 
bottles become. 

The points mentioned by our correspondents as favorable 
to this new departure: Bottled milk may not necessarily 
bring an advanced price over milk sold in bulk, although such 
is sometimes obtained, but by the neat appearance of the bot- 
tles more business can be obtained. Freedom from contami- 
nation by dust in the delivery; opportunity for the customer 
to observe freedom from sediment and to see depth of 
milk and cream when milk is set away, as well as the 
opportunity of rais- 
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some figure where long transportation is necessary. For city 
trade, where over ten 40-quart cans are retailed, the increased 
cost of putting milk on the market in bottles is estimated at 
about one-half cent per quart. The labor of keeping account 
of the bottles left each customer, and giving proper credit, 
will cost another half cent, and this extra cent per quart is 
often all that customers are willing to pay above the price of 
milk sold in bulk. If two cents extra could be obtained, there 
would be an extra cent per quart profit. In some cases, city 
consumers can well afford to pay an extra two cents, as there 
is a reduced liability of milk being tampered with or adulter- 
ated in bottles after leaving producers’ and large wholesale 
dealers’ hands. The average consumer is quite careless about 
storing milk after it is delivered to the house, but when in 
sealed bottles it can be safely kept anywhere. 





RIPENING OF CREAM AND THE FLAVOR OF BUTIER 


PROF GEORGE L. MCKAY, IOWA 


As the flavor of butter comes largely from the action of 
certain germs or ferments, it seems to me that the right degree of 
acidity, other con- 





ing the cream in 
bottles before de- 
livery, materially 
increase the de- 
mand. As advan- 
tageous to the dai- 
ryman, the driver 
can put out more 
milk bottled than 
loose, greater ac- 
curacy in measure- 
ment is obtained, 
and the opportu- 
nity of keeping a 
closer tally upon 
drivers of wagons, 
are points not to be 
overlooked. WNei- 
ther can the driver 
sell milk, pocket 
the money and fili 
up the cans with 
water, thus steal- 
ing the dairyman’s 
reputation as well 
as capital. The one 
advantage of keep- 
ing milk clean and 
free from contami- 
nation by germs of 
decay or disease, 





A COW WITH TWO CALVES NOT TWINS 


. ’ 
The above is engraved from a photugraph taken for us, of the thoroughbred Jersey, Ona’s 
Grinnell, nine years old in June last, owned by J. L.. English. She was sired by a thorough- 


ditions being fa- 
vorable, deter- 
mines the flavor of 
the butter. As 
many of the lactic 
acid germs require 
oxygen, stir the 
cream frequently. 
The granular ap- 
pearance of cream 
is not always a cor- 
rectindication 
that it is ready to 
churn. It is fre- 
quently in this 
condition when 
the acidity is very 
low. From exper- 
iments at the Iowa 
station it seems 
that as good butter 
can be made from 
the milk of strip- 
pers as from fresh 
cows, provided the 
cream is properly 
ripened. It also 
seems that if but- 
ter made from 
frozen cream is not 
good, the fault is 


seems of suflicient pred Jersey bull, Exile of St Lambert 42d. On June 29, 1896, she gave birth to a large heifer calf, not due to the 
importance to out- black with white points, this being the one with her head turned away in the picture. As this freezing but to the 
weigh all the calf was born three weeks sooner than was expected, the cow was milked every day, and wasin excessive heat in 


points mentioned 
below against the 


fine condition, when much to the surprise of her owner, she dropped a second calf on July 23—a thawing it out. 
bull of solid fawn color, which is the calf standing nearest the cow in the picture. The first calf 
has every appearance of being a Holstein calf, instead of a thoroughbred Jersey, like its dam and 


Cream ripened at 


use of bottles. The gire. The explanation suggested is that this cow two years ago had a Holstein calf from a thor- 4 low temperature 
only points against oughbred Holstein bull, and that the influence of this is shown in the first calf, while the second and for a long 


the system, which calf, by the same Jersey sire, is a thoroughbred Jersey in appearance, as well as in fact. 


have been developed by an extended use, are: The supplying of 
bottles and cases is an extra expense; washing and bottling the 
milk adds to the cost; there is a greater consumption of ice in 
this method of serving and greater weight upon the horses in 
the transportation for delivery. Breakage and _loss of 
bottles also amounts to something, in some cases running 
up to 20 per cent per month. Increased cost of freight 
by reason of extra weight of bottles and for ice, cuts 


time, with but lit- 
tle stirring, has a bitter taste and lacks flavor. We were en- 
abled to secure a difference of from one to two points from the 
same cream divided and ripened at different degrees of acidity 
and different temperatures, regardless of the starter used. I 
believe that the right degree of acidity not only governs the 
flavor of butter, but also that of cheese, under favorable condi- 
tions. To get uniform results with alkali tests, cream should be 
separated so as to contain about the same per cent of fat daily. 
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[2] ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


PROFITABLE ECONOMIES IN HORTICULTURE 


The narrow margin of profit in all lines of farm and or- 
chard production, has led to closer economy and the utilizing 
of what has heretofore been waste products. 

‘In California, for years it was the rule to let rot on the 
ground all oranges that were sunburned, or imperfect in any 
way, —oversized or undersized, or unmarketable from any other 
cause. As the orchards returned smaller profits, however, it 
was found that these fruits were valuable for marmalades and 
preserves, and they have now become no unimportant factor in 
the total income of the orange grower. Around the driers and 
canneries large heaps of peach and apricot stones accumulated 
and became a nuisance. It was afterwards discovered that 
these would burn as well as the best stove coal, and they are 
now a source of profit, selling at $15 per ton as fuel, while 
their ash is rich in phosphoric acid and potash and valuable as 
a fertilizer. Now a new industry in connection with raisin 
growing is about to be established at Fresno. Raisin seeds 
sell in Germany at $16 to $18 per ton. The seeds are said to 
contain from thirty to forty per cent of glycerine and sixteen 
per cent of essential oil. The proposition under consideration 
is the erection of a raisin-seeding plant, thus increasing the 
value of the product and utilizing the seeds. Around all the 
wineries of the state are vast heaps of grape seeds and stems, 
all of which are now wasted, but which contain a large per 
centage of tannic acid, and in Europe form an important item 
in the product of the vineyard. It is small economies that 
enable us to withstand the hard times, and even California is 
learning this lesson. The feeding of waste apples and of pom- 
ace from cider mills, and the use of apples for jelly, evaporat- 
ing, etc, are other instances of profitable economies in horti- 
culture. 





ENLARGING A BARN FOR DAIRY PURPOSES 


A common barn can be easily and cheaply changed into a 
dairy barn of large capacity, by employing such a plan as that 
shown in the perspective view 

—Fig 1. Two wings, with 

**shed’’ roofs, are extended 

out at right angles from each 

_ side of the old barn at one 

& end. The interior arrange- 

ment is shown in the floor 

plan—Fig 2. <A_ feed car, 

with a track, is arranged for 

FIG 1, PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF the feed floor and the feed- 
is Saae ing alley in front of the cows. 

A double silo, grain room and calf pens, with lofts’ over 
them, occupy one side of the barn proper, while calf pens and 
a hay bay occupy the other 
side. Thus the main barn is 
used mainly for the storing 
of feed, while the addition is 
given up to the stalls. The 
expense of such a plan will 
be very much less than would 
be entailed by the building 
of a new barn, or even a 
lengthening of the old one, 
while the plan shown here- 
with gives a much more con- 
venient arrangement than could otherwise be had. 
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FIG 2. GROUND PLAN 





LATE FALL MANAGEMENT OF BEES 


A. H. DUFF 


Bees that are to be wintered on their summer stands 
should be placed in winter quarters when first frosts appear; 
but this is not always done, and it is often put off much long- 
er, even until severe winter is upon us. When this occurs, our 
only resort is to use substitutes, the time being past that 
would admit of proper management. 

A colony of bees that do not have the necessary supply of 
honey to carry them through the winter, will surely die, and 
all weak colonies that do not have bees enough for self-protec- 
tion will also die. Again, colonies left on their summer 
stands, in thin unprotected hives, are liable to succumb to very 
severe cold weather, even if they are well supplied with 
honey. Protection is not only a saving in this respect, but it 
is 4 saving in the pounds of honey consumed, and the amount 


saved thus will pay for the extra protection. And this is not 
all; a colony of bees placed in proper condition, at the right 
time, is usually worth as much as twa colonies that are not, the 
following spring. Bees should be fed liquid syrup only during 
warm weather. After cold weather has set in, 1t is not safe to 
feed liquids, and the only feed that can be used is candy made 
from a good quality of granulated sugar. This may be made 
in large cakes or slabs, and laid over the frames, directly over 
the cluster of bees. This candy servesas a good and healthful 
food for them, and in many respects is better than natura] 
stores. I have many time furnished my bees thus with candy 
regardless of their stores, with good results. The candy may 
be molded in the regular honey frame, and suspended in the 
hive, the same as a frame of honey. 

It is never too late to provide protection for bees during 
winter, if neglected in the fall, but the conditions must be just 
right at the time of doing it, or it will prove to be a_ serious 
damage. Bees should not be handled or disturbed in cold 
weather, but only on a warm day, when they are on the wing, 
A colony of bees should not be moved from one locality to an- 
other, except when taken away a mile or more, as changing 
the location, or place of entrance to the hive, in the immediate 
vicinity, will be followed by a heavy loss of bees the first time 
they take a flight. Good chaff hives are the best outdoor pro- 
tection, and they should be made large enough to admit of not 
less than two inches of packing space around the sides and 
bottom of the hive proper, and four or six inches on the top, 
and to double this amount is still better. 





Measurement of Water.—The ‘‘inch’’ as used in the measure- 
ment of water is avery indefinite and unsatisfactory unit. 
The laws of Idaho make one cubic foot per second equal fifty 
miners’ inches. The state engineer of Colorado computes 
that under the conditions defined by their statute it will re- 
quire 38.4 inches to equal one cubic foot per second, but that 
is only under certain conditions. It may vary widely from 
that, under the possible conditions of their law. The miners’ 
inch in California varies in almost every district. There is 
no uniformity in the gauge nor the pressure under which 
the water shall be measured, pressure varying from four and 
one-half to twelve inches. In those sections of California in 
which a six-inch pressure above the top of the orifice is used, 
@ miners’ inch is taken as_ discharging 0.026 cubie 
feet per second, which is about 384 inches to one 
cubic foot per second. The Manual of Irrigation 
Engineering, by Wilson, gives fifty California miners’ 
inches as equal to one cubic foot per second. In Wy- 
oming the inch has no legal status nor any recognized method 
of measuring. To summarize the entire states in which the 
absolute relation between the inch and the cubic foot per sec- 
ond has been fixed by law, that relation has been fixed on the 
ratio of fifty miners’ inches to one cubic foot per second, but 
in those states where the conditions of measurement have been 
fixed by law the ratio is from about 34.4 to 45.9 cubic 
inches.—[Elwood Mead, State Engineer, Wyo. 


Pear Culture in Michigan.—After many years’ experience in 
Berrien county, I would prefer for the pear orchard well- 
drained, strong, sandy loam to the stift clay that is commonly 
thought best. For dwarfs, especially, it should be deep and 
mellow. ‘The strong roots of the standards are better able to 
work their way down into stiff clay. If clay soil is used, it 
should be plowed deeply and subsoiled; less care is required 
in a sandy soil. Land in which water stands in the subsoil 
should be avoided. For standards, plant twenty to twenty- 
two feet each way. Strong growers like the Kieffer require 
greater care in pruning than the smaller sorts. Most of the 
pruning should be done with the knife while the trees are 
small. Spraying for the leaf blight and the scab is found very 
profitable, and permits the growing of sorts that would other- 
wise be worthless. Bartlett is long-lived and very productive. 
Onondaga is also a very profitable variety. In selecting varie- 


ties it is best to choose a number of kinds, and to mingle them 


in the orchard so as to secure cross-fertilization of the flowers. 
[George F. Corning. 


A First-Class Object Lesson for a boy or girl and one calcu- 
lated to teach them patience, forethought and business sense, 
is to let the boy or girl start nowa bed of currant cuttings. 
The bushes ought to be trimmed anyway and the trimmings 
make cuttings. Show your boy how to make a cutting bed, 
how to set the cuttings, and give him the future crop of plants. 












THE FUTURE OF THE HORSE INDUSTRY 





This journal has been conducting an inquiry among many of 
the most prominent and experienced horse breeders of America 
jn order to ascertain a consensus of opinion concerning the 
future of the horse industry. Each breeder was asked the effect, 
in his opinion, of the application of motor power to carriages, 
street cars, etc, on the price of horses, and in view of the 
present or future conditions, the class or classes of horses it 
will be most profitable to raise. While the replies vary some- 
what, the unanimity of views in men widely separated, as far 
as locality is concerned, is certainly surprising 

A very few consider the horse industry completely ruined, 
and think that horse power will be almost entirely displaced, 
put the greater part take a very hopeful view of the situation. 
Most agree that street-car horses and all the poorer grades will 
always be very cheap. The time will never again come when it 
will pay to raise inferior animals. There is a slight foreign de- 
mand for such at present, but this is not sufficiently large to 
make them profitable. Neither will it pay to make a business 
of raising medium-grade horses. These are not wanted at suf- 
ficiently high figures to make the business a remunerative one. 

Quite a large per cent of the breeders emphatically con- 
tend that motors will have no effect whatever, at least for a 
great number of years. It has long been a losing business to 
raise street-car horses, and it will be some time before elec- 
tricity, gasoline, or steam will be able to replace horses on the 
farm. Practical horseless carriages or freight wagons have yet 
to be invented. Those already on the market are too expen- 
sive to be profitable, require 
skilled mechanics to operate 
them, and will not work except 
on specially prepared roads, 
Any one who has witnessed the 
tests, even on well-paved streets, 
knows that a little rain or snow 
or ice, renders them helpless. 
What would happen were it nec- 
essary to go through sand, mud, 
or even over an average country 
road? A successful motor wagon 
or carriage is not a thing of the 
present, but of the future—prob- 
ably the distant future. 

Our correspondent in England 
states that although there is con- 
siderable apprehension concern- 
ing the horse trade, a part of 
the farmers feel no fear, and 
point to the time when it was 
claimed that the introduction of 
railroads would render horses 
worthless. The actual effect was 
to stimulate the horse breeding 
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A SANITARY HOG HOUSE, TO AVOID HOG CHOLERA 


E. C. BENNETT, IOWA 


In some of the counties in Illinois half of the hogs died 
this fall on account of disease. In seventy-three counties of 
Iowa severe losses are reported. Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Missouri report loss, but to a smaller extent. Kentucky is 
comparatively free. Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Dakotas are 
light sufferers this year. It is seen from this that disease is most 
prevalent where there are 
the most hogs. The mass- 
ing of animals together, 
and crowding them with 
so carbonaceous a food as 
corn, is an invitation to 
disease to come and reap 
a heavy harvest. The 
surroundings become un- 
sanitary, disease germs 
multiply fast, the system is enfeebled by damp, unwholesome 
surroundings, and it is not surprising that bad results follow. 
One of the best germicides known is‘sunlight. Disease loves 
darkness and dampness. Dry, sunshiny quarters are absolutely 
necessary to continued health. All animals must have the 
sunshine to bask in, or they will not thrive, and especially 
young animals require sunshine. These facts are too well 
known to call for proof; they are stated as a reminder, and to 
point out the way to arrange a hog house so as to provide the 
needed sunshine inside. It is a simple thing to get the sun- 
light to stream in at the south 
side, but although it reaches the 
floor near the south side, it will 
not reach far back. The problem 
is to get the sun’s rays to the 
north side of the building. This 
can be done, and the north side 
of the hog house made warm and 
sunny, even warmer than the 
south side. To do this, build 
the house extending east and 
west, and of any size desired, 
depending upon the size of the 
herd it is to accommodate. 
Then put the ‘‘peak’’ of the 
roof south of the center of the 
building. Give both sides of 
the roof the same pitch. To do 
this the roof of the north side 
will run higher than the roof of 
the south side, in‘ the place 
where the roofs meet. The cut 
illustrates the plan. Suppose 
the roof of the north side to be 
twenty-four to thirty inches 





SANITARY HOG HOUSE 


industry and make horses more Sir Michael Stoke Pogis is a beautiful, solid, squirrel-gray pure- higher at the ridge than the 
valuable. Why, they ask, will bred Jersey bull, bred by the celebrated Jersey breeders, Miller & roof of the south side. Then 


not the same result follow this? 
As -to the best class of stock 


Sibley of Pa. Sir Michael was dropped May 8, 1889, and is noW there will be a chance to put in 
owned by G. H. Ellis. Sir Michael was sired by Stoke Pogis oth 
5987 and he by imported Stoke Pogis 1259, who was the sire of Matilda 


glass below the one roof and 


to breed, all of our informants 4th, who gave 16,153 lbs milk and made fully 950 lbs butter in one above the other, and the sun 
practically agree that the best year. This imported Stoke Pogis contains blood of the celebrated will stream through to the north 


heavy draft horse aud coach and Rioter and Eurotas families. 
carriage teams are to be the 
leaders hereafter. A few add 


Sir Michael’s dam was Angela Grange 32907, by Michael Angelo tp million 
10116, for which Messrs Miller & Sibley paid $12,500 cash when six ; 
weeks old. Michael Angelo’s dam tested 22 lbs 7 oz butter in seven 
good light travelers, while some days, 88 lbs 6 oz in 30 days and 


side and kill disease germs by 
and tone up the 
system of pigs and shotes and 


778 lbs in 341 days. ‘The lines of make them thrifty and healthy. 


think there still is and will be conformation of Sir Michael Stoke Pogis, are, as our illustration The alley runs through the cen- 
money in trotters, patent and portrays, about perfect. His ancestral breeding is in most desirable ter of the building, and the cen- 


runners for the race track. For 


lines. He thus combines the qualities that go to make a valuable 
animal, andis each year showing these valuable qualities by the up 


tral windows are therefore just 


the ordinary breeder, heavy puilding of the magnificent Jersey herd at Wauwinet farms. over the south side of the alley, 


draft horses are the safest. It 
requires less skill to produce them. Few mares have been 
bred for several years, and two well-informed horsemen state 
that in two to five years, good heavy horses will bring as high 
prices as they ever did. A few breeders will find it profitable 
to breed saddlers, but the demand will be limited, as. only 
wealthy people can afford to buy them. The good, sizable 
business horse, if he is an animal with staying powers, will 
ordinarily find ready sale. The central thought of all the re- 
plies 1s to have good horses, and that first-class carriage ani 
driving animals, possessing moderate weight and good action, 
are the ones to breed for. This is not saying that the draft 
horse and the trotter are not without a future. 


and the sun will shine over the 
alley and into the pens north of it. The whole building is 
made sunny and pleasant by this center light, but if wished, 
glass can also be put along the south side of the building to 
give direct light to the pens on the south side of the alley. 
A building like this will be particularly prized in early spring, 
as a place to raise early pigs. For summer pigs there is no bet- 
ter place than out in a good pasture. It is astunishing that 
the virtue of sunshine in our farm buildings, as well as in our 
homes, is so little understood. The sun’s actinic ray is one of 
nature’s most powerful aids to good health. It kills disease 
germs, promotes circulation and digestion and has a beneficial 
effect upon the spirits of men and beast. 
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THE LIBERAL SURPLUS OF WINTER APPLES 


The 1896 Crop Finally Measured—Very Large in States of Chief 
Commercial Production—New England, New York and Canada Have 
an Enormous Surplus—in Sharp Contrast Is the Deficiency Further 
West—Outlook for Prices 

An unequal distribution of the 1896 apple crop gives the 

states which have long been the home of the commercial sur- 
plus the largest crop ever recorded. On the other hand, there 
is decided shortage in a large part of the country, which must 
be made up through drafts upon the great surplus states. 
The commercial apple crop of the United States, as estimated 
in this, our final report, is placed at 58,960,000 barrels, against 
60, 543,000 barrels in 1895 and 57,629,000 barrels in 1894. The 
crop in New England, New York, Michigan and parts of a few 
other states, is simply phenomenal. New England and New 
York alone have over 16,000,000 barrels against a little more 
than 7,000,000 a year ago, while Michigan is harvesting the 
greatest crop of fine fruit ever secured in that state. In sharp 
contrast, our best-posted correspondents in the central west, 
including specialists and leading packers and shippers, report 
that in very many instances the crop is insufficient to supply 
home requirements. This decided change in the relative posi- 
tion of the crop, as compared with the distribution of that of a 
year ago, was pointed out by this journal during the past sum- 
mer. Because of this shifting there is a marked difference in 
the supply available for commercial distribution. There 
should be an outlet for the eastern surplus in making up defi- 
ciencies in many parts of the west and south. 

THE 1896 CROP, WITH COMPARISONS, CLASSIFIED BY STATES 

In the following table is presented this journal’s final esti- 
mate of the 1896 crop, with comparisons. It will be noted that 

New England and three other leading states have nearly twen- 

ty-nine million barrels against sixteen last year, the figures fair- 

ly representing the surpJus from which, adding Canada’s reserve, 
must be made up the deficiency in other states and in Europe. 


1896 1895 1894 1889 
Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels 
Maine, 2,080,000 790,000 1,980,000 1,228,000 
New Hampshire, 2,500,000 985,000 1,974,000 1,313,000 
Vermont, 970,000 550,000 946,000 505,000 
Massachusetts, 1,870,000 858,000 1,320,000 676,000 
Connecticut, 1,110,000 785,000 990,000 798,000 


New England, 8,530,000 3,968,000 7,210,000 4,520,000 
New York, 7,800,000 3,312,000 5,918,000 3,398,000 
Pennsylvania, 5,990,000 4,990,000 4,264,000 3,021,000 
Michigan, 6,400,000 - 3,750,000 5,815,000 5,261,000 
Three surplus states, 20,190,000 12,052,000 15,997 ,000 11,680,000 
Ohio, 3.600.000 5,160,000 2,871,000 5,515,000 
Indiana, 2,970,000 3,307,000 1,086,000 3,514,000 
Illinois, 2,770,000 3,792,000 1,991,000 3,840,000 
Missouri, 2,440,000 3,864,000 1.974,000 3,479,000 
All others, 18,460,000 28,400,000 26,500,000 24,694,000 


30,240,000 44,523,000 34,422.000 41,042,000 
Grand totals, 58,960,000 60,545,000 57,629,000 57,242,000 
THE EAST HAS THE FULL YIELD THIS YEAR 
A study of our table, showing yield by states, will emphasize 
this fact of unequal distribution. Many sections which grew 
heavily last year show a smaller rate of yield, or a practical 
failure this year, while in the older eastern states, including 
all of New England, there is also an entire reversal, the crop 
being practically perfect against a decided shortage in 1895, 
In addition to propitious weather throughout almost the en- 
tire season, some part of the excellent showing in the north- 
ern and eastern states must be attributed to the intelligent, 
faithful and persistent use of insecticides and fungicides by 
orchardists who have brought che business of apple growing to 
a point approaching perfection. The crop, asa rule, has rip- 
ened much earlier than usual, in many states there being an 
advance of two to four weeks. This may eventually count 
against keeping quality, although in leading states this is ex- 
ceptionally fine. Winter fruit developed fairly well during Sep- 
tember and October, but the weather was not altogether propi- 
tious for the best coloring, and many apples are also rather un- 
dersize. The crop has fallen badly in southern Ohio, parts of 
Indiana, Missouri, Kansas and elsewhere. Compared with last 
year, the yield is much smaller in these and a number of west- 
ern and southwestern states, while the newer apple territory 
of the northwest has done relatively better. The crop in the 
apple sections of Colorado and the Pacific coast states is fair 
but not especially large, while in the south, including practi- 
cally every state below the Ohio river, and on the south Atlan- 
tic coast, the yield of summer and autumn fruit proved small. 
CANADA HAS SECURED A BIG CROP 


Across the border, crop conditions in Ontario and the low- 


OUR SPECIAL APPLE REPORT 


er Canadian provinces were almost perfect from the beginning 
to late in the fall (save for more or‘less drouth in early sum. 
mer), leading up to conclusions that the 1896 crop would prove 
by all odds the largest on record. During the harvest season 
of October, however, it has been developed that while enor. 
mous, the yield will be less than _ earlier © anticipated, 
Early summer drouth, more or less’ insect damage, 
together with prevailing high winds tha past month, 
have done something to cut down the commercial 
supply. Buyers have been contracting choice winter fruit at 
forty and fifty cents per barrel, and many growers are leaving 
the apples unpicked, declaring them not worth gathering, 
The quality of Canadian apples is unusually good, they being 
free from scab and possessing excellent color. In Nova Scotia, 
new orchards coming into bearing has served to greatly in- 
crease the crop, and there is a large surplus for foreign mar- 
kets. The quality is generally excellent, and buyers are secur. 
ing much fruit at low figures, while many growers refuse to 
sell. As shown in our columns recently, the European apple 
crop is deficient, this applying to both England and the conti- 
nent. 
EXPORTS OF APPLES FROM UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

Showing the number of barrels of apples exported from New York, 
Boston, Montreal, Portland and Halifax, and the number of these barrels 
that were received at Liverpool, London and Glasgow, together with the 


total. 
{Last three figures, 000’s, omitted.] 


-~———— Barrels exported from —~ .—-—Barrels received at ~ 
Season from New Bos- Mon- Port- - Liver- Lon- Glas- Vari- Year's tot 
Sept l-May 1 York ton treal land pool don gow ous exports 
1896-7 ,* 200 278 349 —_ -- — 932 
1895-6, 3 Rt 128 142 i6 411 ¢ 128 (16 751 
1894-5, 22 523 27 156 : 853 ¢ 3 «23 438 
1893-4, 2 5 56 E 101 ¢ 3 175 
1892-3, 2 204 29 235 798 10 ,204 
1891-2, 37 340 320 163 87 918 : 26 450 
1890-1, 7 23 182 80 ‘ 252 1 451 
1889-90, 3: 163 122 419 28 5 4 678 
1888-9, > 2 146 790 275 65 407 
1887-8, : 2 347 18 608 
1886-7, 469 8 3¢ 13 808 
1885-6, 2 88 538 t 24 885 
1884-5, 3 492 3817 769 
1883-4, < 47 = 82 
7 19 253 7 13 306 
65 } 14 134 } iy _ 239 
599 510 24 830 - 95 1,329 
*This season to Oct 17, 1896. 
THE OUTLOOK FOR PRICES 

Under existing known conditions, it is not strange that open- 
ing prices of winter fruit should be exceptionally low. A full 
understanding of the situation, however, as portrayed. in our 
special report, this journal being the only authority which 
makes any pretense at measuring the volume of the crop, may 
result in a more profitable distribution of the enormous east- 
ern and Canadian surplus later in the winter. Close readers of 
our columns are already well posted on the export situation. 
Foreign shipments from American and Canadian ports are al- 
ready 1,000,000 barrels this year, and a third more than ex- 
ported all of last season, serving to temporarily break the Eng- 
lish markets, and demoralizing prices to such a low point that 
American shippers are getting most meager net returns. Low 
prices stimulate the consumption abroad, however, and the 
iruit wisely distributed, the foreign markets have a capacity 
for absorbing further vast quantities before spring. 

Perhaps the most hopeful situation, after all, is the possi- 
bility in the way of our outlet for the enormous crop of. the 
northern and eastern states throughout the south, southwest 
and Rocky Mountain territory. The railroads can greatly aid 
in this by granting favorable rates, which will do much to 
stimulate shipments from surplus sections. East-bound grain 
cars may be advantageously employed on the return journey 
by carrying apples at low freights, instead of going back empty. 
That the markets just now are demcralized is due largely to 
the overcrowded condition. This may be adjusted to some 
extent if growers will closely study the markets, as shown in our 
columns from week to week, and use proper judgment in stor- 
ing, that there may be a more equitable distribution of the 
crop. As a result of the abundance, large quantities of apples 
are being fed to live stock, or will remain unpicked, this doing 
much to eventually reduce the supply of merchantable winter 
fruit. This is a year in which the wise producer and shipper 
will barrel only No 1 stock, keeping everything else at home. 

WINTER APPLES AT WHOLESALE 


-——-—Boston-———.  -——New York-——~ -————-Chicago——, —Liverp’l7 
Oct 26 Dee 31 Oct 26 Dec 31 Oct 26 Dee 31 Oct 26 Dec 31 
1896,$1.00¢@ 2.00 ? 1.00@1.75 ? .90@1.7? ? 1@3 ? 
1895, 2.00 2.75 1.754@3.50 1.50 1.75 1.50@3.50 1.50 2.2! 1.50@4.06 3 4 2@5 
1894, 1.50 1.75 7 2.00 1.50 of 2.25 2.75 2.00 2.! 2.40 2.75 2 5 — 
1993, 2.00 2.50 70 4.00 2.00 . 3.75 4.00 2.25 5. 3.00 5.00 — 
1892, 1.50 2.00 1.75 2.75 1.50 2.! 2.50 3.50 2.00 3.! 200 350 — 
1891, 1.50 2.00 25 1.50 1.25 -7 1.25 1.75 1.25 2.25 1.00 2.50 — 









HOW TO USE THE APPLE CROP 


C. N. PERKINS, NEW YORK 


Apple growers in Wayne county, N Y, have hit upon meth- 
ods whereby their entire apple crop is utilized. Wayne county 
is one of the largest apple-growing sections of the country, but 
apple growers did not begin to utilize the entire crop until 
low prices and insect ravages, causing a large per cent of infe- 
rior fruit, caused them to do so. All fruit is carefully graded 
and used for cider, evaporator, canning or cold storage pur- 
poses. Ordinary cider ferments rapidly, so it is filtered 
through a sand lacking in iron that is obtained in Massachu- 
setts, and comes out as a sparkling champagne that will keep 
for a year without fermentation. This cider-champagne is 
largely exported and commands a high price. 

The next grade of apples are evaporated, and of these enor- 
mous quantities are used, which bring to Wayne Co apple 
growers over $1,000, 000 annually. In evaporators, there are 
many makes on the market. A good machine, capable of evap- 
orating fifty bushels per day, can be bought for $75 to $125, and 
a one hundred and fifty bushel daily evaporator for $300. Cost 
of evaporating will average one and one-half cents per pound, 
and five to six pounds of evaporated fruit can be had froma 
bushel of fall fruit, and six and one-half to seven and one-half 
pounds from winter fruit. ‘The big surplus this fall makes 
prices unusually low. 

A finer grade of apples than those used for evaporating, 
but not perfect fruit, is used for canning. For evaporation, 
apples are cored, peeled and sliced by machine, but for can- 
ning, they are cored, peeled and cut in halves or quarters. 
They are mashed, boiled in a syrup and packed in gallon cans. 
To fill a dozen cans, one and one-half bushels fruit is required, 
which can be bought for twenty-five cents. This fall many 
apples are being canned in hopes of a short crop next year and 
good prices for canned fruit fifteen or eighteen months hence. 
In the process of evaporation and canning, skins and cores are 
bleached and used for jelly purposes, being seasoned and sold 
as jelly of almost every variety of fruit on the market. Among 
the poor of Europe, apple jelly displaces the use of butter. 

For packing in cold storage, only the very best, perfect 
and sound apples are selected. Immense quantities of such 
fruit is now going into cold storage in the belief that the mar- 
ket will be better from March to June. The apple crop has 
got to be marketed in the most attractive appearance, or the 
orange will seriously compete with it as a winter fruit. Co- 
operative cold storage houses should be constructed and oper- 
ated on the same business lines as are co-operative creameries 
and cheese factories, and if fruit growers would thus combine 
in the marketing of their fruit, English buyers could as easily 
be attracted to American apple cold storage houses, as are 
English buyers to Utica or Little Falls cheese markets. Such 
houses should be of 10,000 to 20,000 barrel capacity. A build- 
ing forty by one hundred feet will store 4000 barrels apples 
and cost from $1000 to $1500, depending on the section where 
built. 

For cold storage of fruits, ice is not used, the building being 
so constructed as to use air by opening the building to cool out- 
side air nights, and closing during the day. Cold storage is used 
only to bridge over the keeping of fruits for a time and to 
thereby exclude frost. The price per barrel on apples will be 
increased from fifty cents to $1.50 each season, and the ad- 
vanced price more than pays for the buildings each year. The 
marketing season could be extended from October to June. 
In European markets, a big red apple brings more money than 
an orange. 





MORE ABOUT COLD STORAGE OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
(Discussion at the Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ Convention.] 

E. W. Wood claimed the best winter pear could be kept in 
cold storage until July; one of the best for that purpose is the 
Anjou, which should be kept at forty degrees. C. Perkins 
stated that 50,000 bushels Bartlett pears are some seasons held 
in cold storage in central New York. Experiences, as related 
by several, showed that farmers should have a cold storage 
house and keep fruit until wanted for consumption, thereby 
evading the jobber and the glut of early winter. One fruit 
grower kept fruit at Boston in cold storage at fifteen to twenty 
cents per month per box. Rhode Island farmers store apples 
in cold storage at Providence for fifty cents per barrel. E. W. 
Wood stated there is but one large cold storage house in Bos- 
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ton. This one concern put 24,000 bushels pears and large 
quantities of apples in storage last fall. An Oreton fruit 
grower built a cold storage house and saved enough on his first 
crop of asparagus the first year to pay the entire expense of 
building the house; the house is used for asparagus, early veg- 
etables and fruit. Early pears are the most difficult fruit to 
keep. Many October pears are now ia Boston in cold storage. 
C. L. Hartshorn said tastes change and the orange crop now 
cuts a big figure in supplying fruit wants, but he believes there 
is an outlet for all the fruit the northern and western farmer 
can raise. We would add, for the benefit of those who wish 
to put up cold storage or fruit-retarding houses, that full il- 
lustrated directions are given in Hile’s book, The Ice Crop, 
price $1, postpaid from this office. 





THE EARLY MARKET FOR TURKEYS 





The greatest market for dressed turkeys is Boston, but it is 
more particular than western and southern market centers. Yet 
the best goods sold at the right time will always command the 
best prices in any market. In years past few shipments of tur- 
keys were received on the Boston market previous to Thanks- 
giving, but it has been the aim of producers and shippers to 
make earlier shipments each year, until at present the season 
for young, small turkeys (‘‘chicken turkeys,’’ so called) opens 
in September. Some lots, in the vicinity of Newport and 
other celebrated shore resorts, are offered as chicken turkeys, 
to broil, as early as August; but the general market is not sup- 
plied until the middle of September. There is, at this time, 
avery limited demand for atew small turkeys to broil, but 
the market is overstocked with this grade after a few shipments 
have arrived, and shippers are advised to send none dressing 
under eight pounds each. The majority of early shipments 
are from Indiana, southern Illinois and Ohio, and the market 
generally opens at twenty to twenty-five cents per pound, but 
is dependent in a few days on the supply and demand, an 
oversupply sometimes forcing the market, in October, to very 
low figures. Shipments from Vermont and New Hampshire, 
the early part of October, have for the last few years held 
quite steady at twenty cents for large nine-or ten-pound tur- 
keys, and as at this time they need not be drawn or headed, 
it is quite profitable to the raiser to make early shipments. 
Stock, at this season, should be ice packed, and the bulk from 
western points are packed in barrels. 





A Useful Window Box Device.—The accompanying sketch 
shows two brackets arranged outside of a window in such a way 
that the window-box 
within can be pushed out 
into the open air when 
the window is raised. 
The brackets have 
grooved tops, as shown 
in the diagram, so the 
box slides without dan- 
ger of falling. It is a 
great advantage to be 
thus able to slide the 
window-box out of doors 
so easily, for the fresh 
air, a gentle rain or 
shower, and the clear sunlight, are often just the things needed 
by the plants to make then’ grow thriftily. One could carry 
out a window-box and secure these conditions, but the trouble 
would be much greater than the simple raising of the sash and 
pushing the box out—so much greater that without a device of 
this sort the plants would rarely get an outing. 








The Storage Barn for Apples, illustrated in our Oct 17 issue, is 
not sealed overhead, so the floor is covered four or five inches 
thick to keep out cold. Wm Dougal adds: ‘‘This season I 
have added double windows. I am filling my barrels with 
choice fruit and heading them up, laying them on their side 
and five tiers high, putting strips of boards between the tiers 
to relieve the pressure which would be on the bulge. When 
the temperature runs as low as twenty degrees below zero, I 
put in a small oil stove, but if I were building another fruit 
house I would use paper between the sheathing. and clapboards 
and the same inside, thus forming a dead-air chamber, which 
is no doubt better than sawdust. ’”’ 
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The remarkable interest in Poland Chinas, 
due to the fancy prices at which breeding 
stock has been selling, renders very timely 
the special matter on these swine that will 
be a feature of our next issue or the one fol- 
lowing. 
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Our final report on the apple crop this 
week. We notice that progressive farmers 
and commercial orchardists who bought bar- 
rels early when they were cheap and who 
ship or store only gilt-edge stock, are not com- 
plaining abont the market. Men of that kind 
know how to make the best use of AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST’S reports and ‘helps on 
apples and other money crops. 

aesnacee: omit 

A vigorous campaign in behalf of the single 
tax has been waged in Delaware during the 
past year. Only by giving it an actual trial 
can it be ascertained whether the single tax 
will accomplish what its advocates claim for 
it. This problem of direct taxation is one of 
the most vital of all the issues before the peo- 
ple, but because it is so largely a state ques- 
tion, it has been too much neglected. Dela- 
ware may decide, however, that she had rath- 
ersome other commonwealth would try the 
experiment! 


That the meadows of the middle states 
have been greatly depleted of late years, no 
one will deny. Drouth and insects are large- 
ly responsible for the present condition, but 
the close pasturing of the aftermath must 
bear a part of the blame. The growth after 
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the hay crop is cut enables the plant to re- 
cuperate and get into good condition for de- 
velopment the following spring. If this is 
prevented by close grazing, the meadows can- 
not withstand adverse conditions, whether 
they be drouth, insect pests or something 
else. Timothy is particularly susceptible to 
injury from this source, but other grasses and 
clover also suffer. If meadows are to be 
grazed at all in the fall, stock should not be 
turned in until growth has practically ceased. 
Then a removal of a part of the tops will 
probably do no harm, but enough aftermath 
should be left to assist in holding the snow, 
so as to prevent severe freezing in winter or 
excessive drying in spring. 


A Pointed Question Answered. 


Why has not the beet sugar industry been 
established in United States heretofore, in 
view of its marvelous development in Europe? 
This question is often asked and the answeris 
obvious. It has taken from two to four or five 
years for farmers in a given locality to learn 
how to grow beets to perfection and with the 
best economy, and meanwhile the immense 
capital invested in the factory is at risk. 
Improvements in methods of culture and man- 
ufacture within the past ten years have also 
made the industry more sure. For lack of 
these and for want of interest, the early ex- 
perience in the beet sugar in New England 
and Canada, 15 and 20 years ago, was so un- 
satisfactory that both farmers and capitalists 
were afraid to embark ip the business. 

Our western farmers regarded beets unkindly 
in former years because of this supposed diffi- 
culty of growing beets. They were led astray by 
the United States department of agriculture 
into a grand boom over sorghum, which can 
be cheaply grown like corn, and appealed to 
the fancy of our western farmers. While the 
sorghum craze was on, farmers would not 
listen to the beet sugar idea. The late Dr 
Collier, government chemist, and others in 
the department of agriculture at the time, 
confident that sorghum was to solve the sugar 
problem in the United States, worked that 
scheme to the-utmost and kept in the back- 
ground the remarkable progress of the beet 
sugar industry in Europe. This magazine did 
what it could to stem the sorghum craze by 
showing what the beet sugar industry was 
doing in practice compared to the meager re- 
sults of the sorghum theory, but it took years 
of bitter and costly experience on the part 
of government and farmers to vindicate our 
position. 

Another powerful obstacle to the beet sugar 
industry in America 10 and 20 years ago was, 
that with dollar wheat and virgin land free 
of cost, other crops were more protitable in 
comparison with the labor involved. 

But as prices of our agricultural staples 
fell, and the European beet sugar industry de- 
veloped under fostering legislation, attention 
began to concentrate on sugar beets in Amer- 
ica. Still farmers and capitalists did not dare 
to take hold of it in earnest until the McKin- 
ley law of 1890 gave some assurance tliat the 
industry should have a fair chance to estab- 
lish itself against foreign competition. Hard- 
ly had a few factories been established under 
that law before the election two years later 
showed that the new policy towards the sug- 
ar industry was tu be overthrown. At once, 
a large number of projects for beet sugar fac- 
tories were abandoned and there has been no 
assurance since that the industry would be 
fairly treated in future. 

The farmers, workingmen and capitalists 
of this country have achance to say at the 
November elections whether the sugar indus- 
try shall be insured a fair show in the Unit- 
ed States. Give it that indorsement and guar- 
antee to let it alone five or ten years and we 
will be grievously disappointed if American 
farmers, laborers and investors do not put 
into their own pockets the $100,000,000 annu- 
ally that are now being sent abroad for im- 
ported sugar—a sum that will double ere many 
years under the present policy. 

It is objected by some that this is ‘‘ protec- 
tion’’ in an extreme form. Admit it for ar- 
gument’s sake, and we ask: If other classes 
have had protection all these years until 
wages have advanced an average of 75 per 


cent and manufacturers have grown Wealthy 
while farm produce has constantly lowered 
in price, can’t they now well afford to pay our 
farmers a little extra for American grown 
sugar and wool? There can be but one an- 
swer. And we believe the people in other 
occupations are ready to vote any reasonable 
policy that shall really benefit our farmers 
whether growers of these or other crops, ; 
RE ES ES 

Consternation was created in Massachusetts, 
a few years ago, when AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist’s Eastern Edition, the New England Home. 
stead,organized the Farmers’ Political League, 
turned the state inside out politically, and 
made the late William E. Russell governor 
—the first democrat in that oftice But- 
Jer’s time! Why was all this? Because for 
four successive years the farmers had carried 
the lower branch of the state legislature for 
a just anti-oleo law, only to be defeated by a 
tie vote in the senate. The only way to se. 
cure the farmers’ rights was by a political 
revolution. The revolution succeeded, the 
desired law was obtained, its justice hag 
since been contirmed by the state supreme 
court and the United States supreme court, 
Just as we were then working for the farm- 
ers, not for the democratic party,—so now we 
are working for the farmers and not for the 
republican party, in our advovacy of sound 
money and a policy that*shall give the Amer. 
ican farmerthe American market for the mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars’ worth of sugar, 
wool, tobacco and other produce that this 
country now imports. 
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Our state boards of agriculture should be 
wholly divorced from politics. They should 
be composed of one delegate from each coun- 
ty, elected by the farmers thereof at a conven- 
tion called for the purpose, to be open to all 
farmers or to be composed of representatives 
of each agricultural society, farmers’ club, 
grange, alliance or other farmers’ organiza- 
tions in the country. Of course the governor, 
secretary of agriculture, president of the agri- 
cultural college and state superintendent of 
schools should be ex-officio members, but the 
secretary of agriculture, hke the other offi- 
cers and experts, should be elected by the 
board. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has long 
advocated this method of state aid to farmers 
being administered by farmers instead of by 
politicians. It works admirably in Ohio and 
other states, and we rejoice to see that the 
legislative committee of the Pennsylvania 
board of agriculture has just reported in favor 
of reforming that body along these lines. 
<-> onan 
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Cheap corn makes 
counts in a measure for 
plies of farm beeves at Chicago and other 
leading markets this year. The fact also 
bears on the advisability of using every care 
in selecting stock cattle for coming autumn 
and winter feed lots. It is a poor policy to 
buy young steers of such inferior quality they 
can never make prime beef, even though 
crowded with corn. Of ordinary cattle there 
is never a scarcity; of choice to extra there 
may be. In times of large cattle supplies, as 
next season may prove, it is only the very 
best beef which will command remunerative 
prices, even at low cost of production. 

lieben 

The national grange had better confine 
its efforts more closely to the special interests 
of the New England and middle states, in- 
cluding Michigan and Illinois, where it is 
strongest. It will be wise economy also to 
push the organization into every town in these 
states, instead of spending money in the 
work in other sections. We trust that wise 
counsels will prevail at the annual session of 
the national organization in Washington week 
after next. 

The meeting of farmers’ institute workers at 
Chicago week before last »was quite note- 
worthy in that it marks the beginning of 
united efforts to secure better agriculture 
thruugh the institute. Among the eleven su- 
perintendents present were those from the 
states which lead in this kind of work. All 
were enthusiastic and confident that a yearly 
conference will be of great help to them in 
their official capacity. 








OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


Charles Frederick Crisp. 


Judge Charles Frederick Crisp, who was 
speaker of the 
house in the 52d 
and 53d con- 
gresses, died of 
heart disease ata 
sanitarium in 
Atlanta,Ga. His 
home was in 
Americus in 
that state. He 
was 51 years old, 
and a native of 
England, his par- 
ents coming to 
the United States 
while he was an 
infant. After 
the war, in 
which he served 
on the confeder- 
ate side, he stud- 
ied law and in 
1877 was appointed a judge of the superior 
court. He resigned that office in 1882, to run 
for congress, where he served six terms. 
Judge Crisp was regarded as the leader of 
the silver movement in Georgia. 





Dynamite for Weyler. - 





Two new dynamite guns, the first of their 
kind, are being used by Gen Maceo in west- 
ern Cuba to tease Gen Weyler, and with start- 





ling effect. The accompanying picture shows 
the new field piece which is an American, 
the Simms-Dudley dynamite rifle. It uses 
‘smokeless powder, and the projectile force is 
compressed air, consequently its operation is 
invisible and inaudible’at long distance. <At 
night it shows no light at the discharge. At 
Pinar del Rio the shells from one of these 
guns tore open the Spanish breastworks and 
then exploded, scattering the dead and dy- 
ing in all directions. Sometimes the shells 
bury themselves in the ground before explod- 
ing. They have fuses, and lie quiet a while, 
then send everybody in the neighborhood to 
“kingdom come.’’ The new gun, with car- 
riage, does not weigh much over a ton, and is 
transported so quickly that the enemy cannot 
find it. 

Recent reports indicate that Welyer is una- 
ble to keep Gen Gomez penned up at the west 
end of the island, and that the latter has 
pushed eastward even to the province of Hav- 
ana, which the insurgent forces have lately 
reached from the other direction. If this be 
true, the rebels have come pretty near getting 
the Spanish forces shut up in Havana. 

Weyler’s commanders in Cuba have been 
shooting down rebel prisoners in lots of 20 
and 40, while Maceo’s men return Spanish 
prisoners unhurt. The Spanish soldiers shot 
a beautiful young girl and two older women, 
not long ago, but not until one of the women 
while hidden in the bush had killed 17 of 
their men with her rifle. 

‘ <amniane 

Just Before Election.—Both sides have now 
taken strong ground against any coercion of 
voters. This is exactly right. This is a gov- 
ernment of the people by the people. Now 
let’s see what the people, free from restraint, 
Teally want. 

The democratic national committee was 
shrewd in trumping Chairman Hanna’s card, 
the proposition that Oct 31 be observed as flag 
day. The flag stands for more than any one 
party. 

The total registration in Chicago was 385,000, 
that in New York but 331,000, 

_Postmaster Hesing of Chicago denies asser- 
tions made by Goy Altgeld in his New York 
Speech,to the effect that there was no delay of 
Mails in Chicago at the time of the great 
Strike. 

A circular from the Palmer and Buckner 
headquarters contains a list of 57 prominent 
advocates of the single-tax,in New York, Penn- 
Sylvania, Ohio, Maine, Massachusetts, New 

ersey, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Kansas, 


Iowa, North Dakota and Nebraska, who op- 
pose free silver and Mr Bryan. 

The campaign will come to a hot finish in 
Nebraska. Bryan’s special train will leave 
Lincoln early Nov 2, arriving at Omaha at 9 
pm. He will speak at each station en route. 
Five minutes later a special train will follow 
with republican speakers to harangue the 
crowds before they disperse. At Omaha, Bry- 
an is scheduled to speak all night long from a 
wagon that will travelall over the city. 





Returns Will Be Slow.—The Australian or 
secret ballot system having been newl 
adopte® in many states, the returns will 
necessarily be slow. The only states which 
do not have some form of blanket secret bale 
lot are the Carolinas, Georgia and I.ouisiana. 
The doubtful states which choose not only 
presidential electors but state officers include 
Indiana, Michigan, Kansas, Minnesota and 
Nebraska, and the results in these states may 
not be known till the day after election, as 
the remote districts must all be heard from. 
Other states which will elect governors next 
Tuesday, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, are Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Illinois, Massaciusetts, Monta- 
na, Missouri, New Hampsnire, New York, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, North Dako- 
ta, Soutn Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. States 
which elect legislatures but not governors are 
California, Iowa, Kentucky, Nevada, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia ani 
Wyoming. 





News of the United States.—The corner stone 
of the first building of the Methodist universi- 
ty at Washington, DC, to be known as the 
American university, was laid with impres- 
Sive ceremonies. This building is to be the 
Hall of History. An address was delivered by 
Bishop Hurst, the chancellor of the new uni- 
versity. 

Several persons lost their lives in the wreck 
of the steamer Arago on the southern coast of 
Oregon. The disaster is supposed to have 
been caused by a tidal wave. 

New York city appreciates clean streets 
well enough to appropriate $3,000,000 for the 
work the coming year. Col Waring, the new 
street-cleaning commissioner appointed after 
the overthrow of Tammany, was accused of 
extravagance, but his thorough organization 
and efticient work seem to have carried the 
day. 

Princeton college, at Princeton, N J, be- 
came Princeton university at its 150th anni- 
versary celebration. An address was deliver- 
ed by President Cleveland. Calling upon 
college graduates to uphold the honor of the 
nation, he said: ‘‘When the attempt is 
made to delude the people into the belief that 
their suffrages can change the operation of 
natural laws I would have our universities 
and colleges proclaim that those laws are in- 
exorable and far removed from political con- 
trol. 

Southern California shipped a carload of 
oranges to Chicago, beating previous records 
by four weeks. 

Nine people were killed outright and seven 
fatally injured in a head-on collision between 
an acecmmodation train and an excursion 
train 13 miles west of St Louis, on the St 
Louis and San Francisco railroad. The excur- 
sion train carried Grand Army men and their 
families. 





The Armies of the Lord.—The Protestant 
Episcopal church of the United States has de- 
cided to put an organization in the field sim- 
ilar to the Salvation Army and the American 
Volunteers, following the example of the 
church of England, which maintains such an 
army for work in the slums. 

Good news was flashed over the wires to 
the American missionary association on the 
closing day of its jubilee anniversary in 
Boston, to the effect that the Sheats law in 
Florida had been repealed. This law, enact- 
ed a year or two since, made it a penal offense 
to conduct any school of any grade in that 
state, wherein white persons and negroes 
where instructed or boarded in the same 
building. It put an end to the association’s 
work, and that body made a test case. 

The Spiritualists held their fourth national 
convention at Washington. They have 75 
churches and temples, valued at $1.000,000. 

The annual Indian conference, held at Mo- 
honk, N Y, by eminent clergymen and educa- 
tors, seeking the betterment of the Aierican 
Indians, adopted resolutions calling for the 
abolition of the tribal tem, dispensing 
with Indian agents so far as_ possible, the 
passage of a more stringent liquor bill.federal 
appropriations sufticient to educate all Indian 
youth of school age, the incorporation of the 
Indian schools with the state and territorial 
school systems, a law to prevent Indians on 
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reservations joining traveling shows, territo- 
rial law for the Alaskans, and a speedy ter- 
mination of the ‘‘anomalons and deplorabie 
conditious’’ in Indian territory. 

A Grand Old Man.—All previous records of 
service in the national senate have been bro- 
ken by Hon Justin S. 
Morrill, who has been 
re-elected by Vermont 
to his seat in that body 
for the sixth consecu- 
tive time, and without 
opposition. Mr Morrill 
is in his 87th yeav. On 
March 4 next he will 
have completed his 30th 

ear of continuous serv- 
ce in the senate and 
entered upon a new 
term of six years, hav- 
ing rivaled 3enton’s 
unprecedented period 
of 30 years. Prior to 
his election to the senate in 1866 Mr Morrill 
had served six terms, or 12 years, in the lower 
branch of congress; so that his public service 
already extends over 4C years, and that, too, 
after firs. entering upon a public career when 
well along toward middle life. His case in 
this respect is without a parallel in our his- 
tory. 

The Rise in Wheat has been the sensation of 
the past week or two, and is expected to have 
a considerable influence on the election. The 
McKinley workers call attention to the simul- 
taneous fall of silver and rise of cereal prod- 
ucts, brought about, they explain, by the 
famine in India and the shortage in other 
countries. The silver people on the other 
hand accuse the ‘‘gold_ bugs’’ of New York 
and London of bulling the markets Convcern- 
ing the rise in wheat Secretary Morton is quot- 
ed as saying: ‘‘The rise of wheat in Chicago 
and New York markets during the last 60 days 
is about 20c a bushel. This on a crop ot 450,- 
000,000 bushels makes $90,000,000 and at least 
200,000,000 bushels of this wheat are owned by 
and in the hands of American farmers. Thus 
in less than 60 days wheat has made for its 
producers about $40,000,000. During the same 
period silver has declined two cents an ounce. 
The alleged kinship of prices for wheat and 
silver is disproved.’’ 

Tke Memorial to War Correspondents dedi- 

j cated the other 
day on South 
mountain, Md, 
is pictured 
herewith. It is 
a battlement 
feudal gateway 
of Maryland 
mountain stone, 
with a _ large 
horseshoe arch 
of Pennsylvania 
brown stone on 
the ground and 
three arches 
above of blue 
limestone from 
the  battletield 
of Cedar Creek, 
Va. In the 
rear are the names of 106 war correspondents, 
11 southern correspondents and 30 artists. 
The monument is 50 ft high and 40 ft wide, 
and cost $5000. 


Men and Women.—Horave Rublee, editor of 


the Milwaukee Sentinel, a republican who 
became noted in 1877 as a fighter of the green- 
back craze, died at an advanced age. He was 
a native of Vermont, and was for a time min- 
ister to Switzerland. 

James (i. Blaine’s daughter Harriet has 
secured a divorce from her husband, Truston 
Beale, on the ground of non-support. She 
ry married in 1894 and has a son six months 
old. 

Dr Tanner, who gained notoriety by his 
sensational public attempts at fasting, was 
burned to death at Akron, O. His right 
name was Francis Harrison. Several years 
ago he gained unenviable publicity by selling 
his wife, as reported, to a German, for $10 
and an old sewing wachine. 

Columbus Delano, who was secretary of the 
interior a while under Grant, died at his 
home in Mount Vernon, O, aged 88. He was 
a lawyer and banker, and a native of Ver- 
mont. 











Here and There.—The Russian newspapers 
have begun at last to print news of the mas- 
sacres in Armenia. As the press of Russia is 
completely. under government control this 
indicates that the czar is alive to the situa- 
tion and thinking of doimg something 
about it. 
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APPLE DISTRIBUTION. 


The Enormous Eastern Apple Crop. 


Probably never before did New England 
produce such a crop of apples as shown in 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S special report on 
another page of thisissue. This applies to both 
quantity and quality, the rate of yield being 
farin excess of earlier estimates, fruit medium 
to large, generally well colored, sound and 
free from blemish with excellent keeping 
qualities. Many towns and counties in Maine 
have asurplus for market five-fold and more 
than that of a year ago,and thisis equally true 
of N H, where wet weather has hindered pick- 
jing and packing. May orchardists in Vt were 
lax in spraying and this has held the crop 
there within bounds, insects greatly damaging 
the crop, which will be mostly used within 
the contines of the state. The large crop in 
Mass is superior in quality, while portions of 
the fruit sections of Ct lave harvested the 
heaviest crop of smooth, fair apples in many 
years, although the fruit is rather below the 
average size with color and quality Nol. 
Rhode Island has about enough apples for 
home requirements. New England as a whole 
has an enormous surplus, a considerable part 
of which will gu abroad, yet leaving much 
tine fruit for other states where there 1s a de- 
ficiency. 

RECORD BREAKER IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 

The apple crop of western New York is so 
much greater than that of last season that it 
can scarcely be expressed in _ percentage, 
towns which a year ago had nota barrel now 
showing literally thousands available for mar- 
ket. Much fall fruit has been left on the trees 
uupicked, much has gone to the cider mill and 
evaporator at remarkably low prices, and 
enormous quantities of fine fruit are being 
packed for later distribution, dealers and 
shippers securing stock at unprecedented _fig- 
ures. Oswego, Wayne, Monroe, Orleans, Niag- 
ara, Erie and parts of Genesee, Livingston, 
etc, continue the largest producers’ of 
York state, our returns relating to some of 
these counties estimating yields al! the 
Way up to one to two miliion barrels. 
In the territory between the Genesee andjNiag- 
ara rivers the cropis by far the greatest 
ever grown, and in a general way prices may 
be said to range at 60@75e per bbl, including 
yvackages. As an instance of rate of yield a 
leading Monroe county orchardist reports 
more than 4000 bbls No 1 apples from only 20 
acres. In other parts of N Y, notably some 
of the central and eastern counties, the yield 
is relatively as large as in the western third 
of the state, and Clinton, Essex, Washington, 
Albany, Rensselaer, etc, will all have surplus 
apples for market. 

NORTHERN OHIO HAS A GOOD CROP. 

In Ohio, the counties bordering on Lake 
crie, and to a less extent others in the north- 
ern half of the state, are harvesting a large 
crop of fine fruit, while the southern half, 
particularly the belt along the Ohio river, re- 
ports a practical failure. In such northern 
Ohio counties as Ashtabula, Lake, Cuyahoga, 
Erie, and further west and south the crop is 
greatly in excess of last year, fruit generally 
good tw fine in quality, but owing to the 
quantity on the trees is at times deficient in 
size. Central Ohio as a rule has a good crop, 
some counties a full ee of fine quality. 
Weather rather too wet for harvesting, and 
owing to low prices, often no better than 45@ 
0c per bbl, much fruit will be fed to stock 
or permitted to go to waste, this being true 
of central and northern parts of the state, as 
well as of New York and New England. The 
southern part of Ohio has scarcely enough ap- 
ples for home consumption; this in shar 
contrast with ’95, in which some counties ha 
the best crops ever harvested. Ross and some 
adjoining counties have some excellent Wine- 
saps, and quality of the small crop in gen- 
eral is good. This is the off yearin south- 
western Ohio, which will buy iargely in bet- 
ter favored sections. A good yield in north- 
western Pennsylvania will do much to make 
up a deficiency in the eastern part of the state. 

The crop in Michigan is the largest ever 
known and in many counties growers will 
leave more or less unpicked. In some of the 
southern counties heavy winds this fall caus- 
ed vast quantities to drop, thus reducing the 
commercial supply of sound winter fruit, yet 
the state at large has a liberal surplus. In 
other states of the iniddle and central west 
the crop is quite uneven. Some comparative- 
ly new sections show a good rate of yield, but 
orchards are young and small, and there will 
be a general deticiency in such parts of the 
west. 

The chief demand in the home apple trade 
is still for the soft fall table apples, which, 
when of good quality, sell readily at firm 


APPLES AND POTATOES 


prices. The call for bard winter sorts is yet 
quite small for local consumption, although 
large quantities of these are absorbed in the 
export demand. Fair strength is shown in 
the market considering the enormous crop. 

At New York, soft fall varieties firm, hard 
winter slow. Holland Pippins $1 25@1 50 P 
bbl, Fall Pippins 1 25@1 50, 20-oz 1 12@1 37, 
King 1 25@1 62, Baldwins 1, Greenings 1, 
Northern Spy 1@1 25, Pound Sweets 1@1 37. 

At Boston, offerings liberal, prices fairly 
sustained. Gravensteins $1 50@2 P bbl, N 
Y mixed 75ce@1, Porters and Pippins 75c@1, 
20-0oz 1 25@1 50, Pound Sweets 1@1 25, Me 
Harveys 1 25, Snows 1 25@1 75, Alexanders 
1 25@1 75, Kings 1 50. 

empieliiinieiinnnn 


The Short Yield in England. 


The supply of appies in Great Britain is 
not at all large,writes our London correspond- 
ent in a special report received this week, as 
in the first place the fruit did not set heavily, 
and a great deal was stripped off the trees by 
the late gales and winds. Neither is it ex- 
pected that the crop will keep well, as up to 


the present the apees show signs of quick ~ 


decay. There have been some beautiful sam- 
yes grown in favored places, and there will 
ean average quantity of cider made. Ap- 
ples for eating and culinary purposes are cer- 
tain to be scarce later in the season, and this 
will give an opening to produce from the 
United States and Canada. The price of 
American apples in Covent Garden, London 
(the central point of trade), is now from $2 to 
3.50 per barrel, in a small way, these figures 
being a considerable advance over auction 
sales at ocean steamship docks. They have 
at the moment to compete with British prod- 
uce which is being rapidly marketed. 
i 

Feeding Apples.—I. K. complains that in 
spite of all he can do, apples ‘‘dry up his 
cow.’’ Wedon’t know whether I. K. began 
by feeding a large quantity, which disarrang- 
ed the cow’s system, or did not give the 
usual amount of grain or pasture with the ap- 
ples so that the cow didn’t have food enough. 
Any violent change in feed is certain to be 
reflected at the pail. It is true also that some 
cows, even under the most careful manage- 
ment, do not seem to digest or assimilate ap- 
ples, just as this fruit disagrees with some 
people; but wide observation, our own experi- 
ence and reports from many feeders and dairy 
men indicate that as a general rule, apples 
are a profitable feed, not only for cows, but 
for other stock, when apple prices are low 
as at present. The point is to begin feeding 
very gradually, getting up to full feed in per- 
haps a week. See to it also, that the cows 
have some grain and hay, so that all together, 
there is quite as much food as ordinarily. 
See elaborate article in Sept 19 issue. 


The Wise Apple Shipper.—There is much 
merit in the plan followed by many farmers, 
packers and shippersin handling only two 
grades of apples, firsts and seconds. Brand 
every barrel ‘‘John Henderson, No 1 Bald- 
wins’’ and ‘*‘ John Henderson, No2 Baldwins”’ 
and let that truly describe condition on top, 
in the bottom and all the way through. When 
that is persistently followed, ‘‘John Hender- 
son’’ will in a great measure have solved the 
problem of how to successfully market his ap- 
yles. It you have any third grade, keep it at 
1ome and work it into cider, apple butter or 
pork. Don’t spoil the market for good stock 
this of all years by filling barrels with rub- 
bish. A half-dozen barrels of indifferently 
packed and assorted apples in a carload, even 
if the remainder is all choice fruit, will lower 
the average idea of the buyer and likewise the 
price. 


Packing Apples for Market.—I plead for 
better quality and uniformity. Apples should 
be packed by men who understand and 
make a business of it. Cold storage will 
be an important factor in the future in the 
handling of this crop, enabling us to hold ap- 
ples of the best quality that mature during the 
summer to be used during wipter and spring. 
[C. C. Bell, Boonville, Mo. 





Mortar as a Fertilizer—It would not pay H. 
K. in the busy season to use his team in haul- 
ing waste mortar mixed with lime and plaster 
of Paris, but if work is slack and teams are 
idle, I think it is worth trying on grass, 
mowing or pastures, or on plow land. Break 
up the mortar as much as possible and broad- 
cast it liberally in the late fall or winter. It 
won’t pay to handle it as much as it would 
be necessary in order to compost it with peat. 
If the land is sour and needs lime, it may be 
a paying thing to do.—{E. H. Jenkins, Vice 
Director Ct Expt Station. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


Further Evidence of Shortage. 


The situation has not changed materially 
since our exhaustive review of the whole 
country published last week. Offerings ag 
primary markets continue altogether tog 
free to permit good demand, whatever may 
be developed later in the season under the 
possibility of decreased offerings from the 
smaller ’96 crop. Such western markets ag 
Chicago have plenty of home-grown stock 
from sections north and northwest, shutting 
out eastern grown. Most of the large and 
small markets in the middle states are amply 
supplied for all present requirements, while 
in New England, notably Boston, the price 
seems to be hardening slightly. Aroostook, 
the great potato county of Maine, is turning 
off a large crop, but the tubers are superior 
in quality and sell well. Supplies in N Y are 
moderate but ample, with no development 
of speculative inquiry up to the present time, 

Following our report last week we print, 
herewith, little tables showing the average of 
returns from afew counties in some of the lead- 
ing middle states. The area actually harvested 
in N Y, as shown in the table, was little bet- 
ter than 80 % that of ’95, while the average 
yield was very much reduced, with the qual- 
ity only fair as arule. Such big potato coun- 
ties as Washington, Clinton, Rensselaer in 
the east, and Erie and Steuben furtherjwest, 
suffered severely through drouth and insects, 
these causes being quite general throughout 
the state, leading upto the reduced yield, 
Prices are low, but not universally so, and 
while many farmers are selling, others prefer 
to store and hold, taking the risk of loss 
through rot, freezing, natural shrinkage, ete. 
Conditions in N Y are repeated in Pennsylva- 
nia, where prices average, if anything, rather 
lower. In western Obio where the yield is 
good, prices are as low as 15@20c per bu, and 
growers are in some instances holding. Some 
rot is reported throughout the state at large 
owing to excessive moisture. In the subjoin- 
ed tables,which cover only a few counties with 
the total for the entire state, the first column 
shows in percentage the acreage actually har- 
vested this year compared with last; the sec- 
ond and third columns comparative estimates 
of the average yield per acre in bushels, ac- 
cording to our local crop reporters. The fig- 
ures relating to prices are those which were 
offered to growers for immediate delivery 
when the county and township returns were 
sent us a few days ago. 

NEW YORK. 
Acr'’ge, pet : in bu Quality 

County last year 5 

Cayuga, 5 5 _— 

Clinton, , 2 5 same 

Cortland, 5 5 below _ 
Erie, 25 better 25¢ hold 
Genesee, ¢ 25 5 20c hold 
Livingston, 4 average c sell 
Monroe, 4 ame 25 je sell 
Onondaga, 7 5 15 air 35¢ hold 
Rensse‘aer, 

Saratoga, 

Steuben, 

Towpkins, 

Washington, ‘ : 25 

The state, . Rt qua W@50C hold 


Berks, good 20@30c sell 
Bradford, 60 5 2 poorer 20@25¢ hold 
Erie, 63 5 ; average 25/300 hold 
Lancaster, 80 better - 
Washington, 100 good 30 sell 
The state, 83 good 20@40¢ - 


Ashtabula, % better “= 
Butler, 80 110 125 better 18@20¢ sell 
Darke, 100 =—100 40 good 15¢ sell 
Erie, 97 65 120 below 25¢ hold 
Lueas, 100 70) «65 poorer 30 se 
The state, 85 90 75 poorer 15@30¢ sell 
At New York, in moderate supply and 
quiet. L Iin bulk $1 25@150 ® bbl, N J 
1@1 25, state 1@1 12 P 180 Ibs, Va sweets yel- 
low 75@90c P bbl, Vineland 1@1 50, N J 1@ 


1 25. 
Potatoes Advancing in Europe. 


Lonpon, England, Oct 17, 189%6>—The potato 
crop is much diseased and a further rise in 
produce is inevitable ere the winter is over, 
unless great quantities are imported. Much, 
of course, depends on how the tubers keep 
during storage. The probability is that they 
wili not remain sound, and in consequence 
there will be only a comparatively limited 
supply for later markets. There cannot be an 
average yield of sound potatoes, and there- 
fore there will not he a surplus over the con- 
sumption. Prices are even now going up, and 
the highest figure is 46¢ per bu of 60 Ibs. The 
European continent does not appear to have 
either a large or sound crop. Those who have 
good potatoes seem in a way to make money. 
[Special Corresponcent. 








England Requires Our Wheat, 


At this time of sharp demand for wheat 
owing to the world’s shortages elsewhere, it 
is interesting to note something of the distri- 
bution of our surplus. The U K is by far our 
best customer, and in truth is the largest buy- 
er of the world’s surplus, including that of 
Russia, Argentina and India. Her purchases 
aunually amount to 130 to 150 million bushels 
wheat, and in addition an average of 60 to 70 
millions wheat in the form of flour, or rough- 
ly speaking, 200 million bushels wheat and 
fiour together. The U S supplies by far the 
major part of England’s imports of flour and 
wheat. After the U S, which supplies Eng- 
land with a third toa half of her total im- 

orts of wheat, comes Russia, followed by 
Argentina, India and Australia in the order 
named. The U §S exports wheat and flour to 
all countries amounting to 140@200 millions 
annually. 

Our exports are this fall gratifyingly liberal, 
as noted in our market columns from time to 
time, keeping up atthe rate of better than 
4,000,000 bu weekly, this including shipments 
from both Atlantic and Pacitic ports. The 
subjoined table shows the U K’s purchases of 
foreign wheat in bushels, classified according 
to countries. It is interesting to note that 
Australia (which always in ordinary years 
ships more or less to South Africa) has up 
to the close of ’95 supplied the mother country 
with 3 to 7 million bu wheat annually, or less 
than two weeks’ exports from the U Sto all 
countries. Furthermore, that during the 8 
mos ended Aug 31, 96, England’s purchases 
in Australia practically ceased, and India 
supplied the U K with a _ less quantity in 8 
mos than one week’s total exports from the U 
S. The movement from this country to Eng- 
land continues at a better rate than from any 
other wheat producing country. We are hold- 
ing our own as a wheat exporter better than 
at one time seemed probable. 

U K IMPORTS OF WHEAT BY COUNTRIES. 
(In bushels, last three figures omitted.] 
_ a Us Russia Arg'tina India Austral- Other Total 
ec 


asia 
18%6,* 37,895 22,593 8,548 3,322 16 12,597 84,971 
1895, 50,782 43,000 21,375 17,000 6,500 14,624 153.281 
1894, 49,000 31,000 26,000 10,000 7,400 7.005 130,435 
1893, 64,400 20,000 15,000 12,000 3,000 25,759 140,159 
1892, 66,000 8,000 7,800 24,800 4,032 9,685 120,317 
1891, 45,365 27,286 — 24,386 4,000 23,299 124,336 
1890, 32,251 36,354 — 17,085 6,000 21,698 113,388 


* Eight months ended Aug 31, 1896. 





Russian Wheat as a Competitor. 





This1is ever and always most important. 
During the furious October advance in wheat 
prices inuch has been heard about the proba- 
ble available export supply from Kussia, in 
view of the ’96 short crop there, following on- 
ly a moderate crop in ’95. Our most formida- 
ble competitor, it is important to know that 
Russia always has an export surplus even in 
‘“‘famine’’ years. This is shown inthe sub- 
joined table prepared from most reliable 
data obtainable, chiefly official Russian re- 
ports. 

In ’91 the crop there was so shortit was nec- 
essary to invoke outside aid to prevent posi- 
tive famine. Yet in the 12 months ended 
July, ‘92, which covered the very short crop 
of 91, Russia exported more than 50,000,000 
bu, or about as much as India has exported 
in her most favored years, and four fold 
in excess of recent Indian seasons. In years of 
short crops in Russia it is easier to get wheat 
to the seaboard for export to western Europe 
than to distribute it among famine stricken 
sections. With the development of Siberia 
the wheat competition of the Russian empire 
may be even greater than hitherto reached. 
RUSSIA'S WHEAT EXPORTS TO ALL COUNTRIES. 

{In millions of bushels.] 
Year Exports Crop Year Exports Crop 


ended bu bu ended bu bu 
July 31 July 31 

1895, 144 267 1891, 104 176 
1294, 108 356 1890, 102 216 
1893, 84 380 1889, 208 
1892, *51 264 1888, 304 


*Small exports from the famine year 1891. 


SSS eee 

England’s Persistent Grain Buying—Matter 
of fact grain dealers in western Europe, not- 
ably in England, have fur some time past 
been preparing for the shortage in the world’s 
crops. Irrespective of political affiliations, 
prejudices one or another way regarding 
the monetary question, or natural speculative 
proclivities, foreign dealers have recognized 
that the shortage in India, Argentina and 
Russia is so important that they must look to 
America for a large part of their food re- 
requirements. To that end they have been 
buying steadily for two months past, begin- 
ning this quiet accumulation long before the 
rapil advance in prices on this side the 
ocean. As regularly pointed out in our col- 
umns, our weekly exports of wheat and flour 


are averaging much greater than for months 
past. This has been the October record from 
beginning to end, and the subjoined table 
shows the rapid manner in which our sur- 
plus grain, including corn, has been moving 
out since July 1, usually recognized the be- 
ginning of the new crop year: 
EXPORTS WHEAT, FLOUR AND CORN. 
{Expressed in bushels.] 

July 1 to Sept 30 Wheat and *fiour Corn 
1896, 41,635,483 30,510,08: 
1895, 28,976,159 14,415,57 
1894, 37,898.283 y 
1893, 61,152,189 16,924,334 

*Reckoning 444 bu wheat to one barrel flour. 

Corn for Mexico—Exports are assuming 
considerable proportions, sympathetically 
affording a little additional support to the 
market. It has been recently announced that on 
account of the corn famine now existing in sev- 
eral Mexican states the government has re- 
moved the duties temporarily on corn import- 
ations to the amount of about 600,000 bu. It 
is fair to presume that this much grain will 
be immediately shipped to that country from 
the U S in addition to the normal yearly ex- 
ports. 
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The Tobacco Crop and Martet. 





Possibly a New Competitor. 

It is a fact of some significance that at the 
last inscription at Amsterdam, Sept 30, 1000 
bales of Mexican leaf tobacco were offered 
and sold fora round price ‘‘close upon 120c”’ 
P lb. This is in the market where near- 
ly all the product of the great Sumatra plan- 
tations is sold and in open competition with 
that product. Since the famous Liebes Su- 
matra filler decision by the board of general 
appraisers, it is practicaliy impossible to 1m- 
port Snmatra wrappers as fillers at the filler 
rate of duty, 35c. But how about Mexican to 
bacco? The fact that a case will soon be de- 
cided upon by the board of general apprais- 
ers where the attempt was made to importa 
large lot of Mexican wrapper leaf at the filler 
rate of duty, 35c, and the undoubted fact also, 
that of the large importations into this coun- 
try the last two years of Mexican leaf, but little 
if any of which has paid the wrapper duty of 
$1.50 P lb, is a matter for serious considera- 
tion by the American growers. If that 
tobacco can compete in Amsterdam on equal 
terms with Sumatra tobacco and bring as high 
an average price, what will it do in this coun- 
try, with the difference between 35c and $1.50 
($1.15) P lb duty in its favor? If Sumatra, 
burdened with $1.50 P Ib duty hurts, what 
will our next-door neighbor, equally as good 
or better, do with only 35c duty?—[H. S. 
Frye, Pres N E Tobacco Growers’ Ass’n. 





Ounto—Tobacco in Brown Co is an average 
crop and way above an average in quality. In 
conversing with old tobacco planters, their be- 
lief is that the quality of the crop is better than 
for 25 years, silky, tough and oily and almost 
perfection. All tobaccos were housed without 
being frosted. The price is the great draw- 
back, from 2 to 4c P |b being the highest price 
offered as yet. The expression of many plant- 
ers is that they will have to discontinue the 
growth of tobacco if the price does not ad- 
vance by spring of 1897. Low prices area 
heavy blow to the planters in southern Ohio, 
as it was their main money crop and they 
realized large profits from its growth. 
As to the quantity of old tobacco on hand, in 
some sections the barns seem full and some 
have two or three crops unsold. There is at the 
county seat a firm paying 2¢ P lb for tobacco 
to hold for speculative purposes and they now 
have on hand a very large quantity.—(Wil- 
liam Sowers. 

In Lear Tospacco Grow1ne Sections buy- 
ers have been inactive as far as buying is 
concerned, but have been riding steadily for 
some time to keep posted on the condition 
of the crop as it comes from the poles. About 
one-half the Wisconsin crop, or 20,000 cs, has 
been bought at 2 to 8c, with an average of 6c 
in the bundle, with 10 to 15% off. Buying 
began in New England last week in_ the 
broad leaf section of Ct. At East Hart- 
ford, several crops were bought at 20c 
through. Besides the new, considerable old 
leaf changed hands. Buying will most likely 
become active all through the valley with 
the new month. In Paand O, dealers keep 
an eye on the condition of crops, but are do 
ing no buying. In the Onondaga section of 
New York state no sales of new are being 
made; old leaf is quite well bought up, but 
there are some good-sized packings that have 
not left growers’ hands. In the Big Flats 
section, sales of new leaf have been made 
each week fora month, but prices are low 
and not what they should be if the leaf sold 
is among the best raised in the valley. 
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Scrotula Is 


Impurity in the blood, which, accumulating in 
the glands of the neck, produces unsightly 
lumps or swellings; causes painful running 
sores on the limbs or feet; develops ulcers in 
the eyes, ears, or nose, often causing blindness 
or deafness; is the origin of pimples, cancer- 
ous growths, and other manifestations usually 
ascribed to “‘humors,’’ which, fastening upon 
the lungs, cause consumption and death. 


How Can It Be Cured ? 

3y taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, by 
the remarkable cures it has accomplished, 
often when other medicines have failed, has 
proven itself to be a potent and peculiar med- 
icine for this disease Many of these cures are 
really wonderful. If you suffer from scrofula 
in any of itsforms, you may find a cure in 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


The BKest—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


9 ® cure Liver Ills; easy to take 
Hood S Pills easy to operate. 25c. . 











A Campaign of Education 


Forten years we have carried it on, and 
with wonderful success. 

Competitors at first scoffed at our claim, 
that —"., was absolutely necessary in a 


wire fence. ow they are tumbling over one 
another to prove they have it. No matter if 
itis all bunched in one panel, it’s a move in 
the right direction. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 


TREES. 










BY ONE MAN. It’s KING of the WOODS, SAVES money and back. 
ache. Send for FREE illus. cat, showing latest IMPROVEMENTS 
and testimonials from thousands, First order secures agency, 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CoO., 
64-66 S. Clinton Street, Chieago, UL. 



















CUT AND SHRED: 


Your feed with the combined 
params a WOLVERINE Cutter and¢ 
Shredder. New feature. Big 
improvement. Cuaran- 
teed better than the old style. 
7 Price, $2.60 and up. Larg-§ 

est cuts tonin5 minutes. Swivel 4 
Carrier any length. ( 
MARVIN SMITH CO. ¢ 
66 Soe. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ 












88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 


46 Inch Bell 
ed Opening v= “a 












bY Power Leverage 64 to 1 STEEL 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue, 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Itle 





To Pump Water 


If you want water forany pu 
and have not the facilities, or want 
to change, write for catalogue of the 
Celebrated DeLamater-Rider 
and Delamater-Ericsson Hot- 
Air Pumping Engines. 

They will pomp water from any 
source and force it anywhere. Any 
kind of fuel can be used. Address, 

DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
467 West Broad way, New York City. 
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Canned Goods Looking Up. 


A better feeling prevails in the market for 
canned goods,and during the past week or two 
prices have hardened slightly. This is perhaps 
more prorounced in centers of cluef production 
such as Baltimore and the eastern peninsula, 
than in the large distributing markets of N Y, 
Boston and Chicago, yet the movement shows 
some increase all around. Corn in the mid- 
dle and central states is firmer and toma- 
toes have shown an advancing tendency, moy- 
ing up 5@7hc per doz from first hands. 
The important thing is a realization of 
the abnormally low level at which can- 
ned goods have been selling, together with 
a conservative desire to purchase moderately 
for Jater distribution. Stocks of corn are 
considered fairly liberal, but holders of stand- 
ard packs are somewhat independent in their 
views. The following table appliés to 

WHOLESALE PRICES AT NEW YORK PER DOZ CANS. 
Apricots, Cal, Peaches, 2 lb, 

stand, stand, south, 

do, extra, do, 3 3 Ib, 
Beans, lima, 2 Ib, do, 244 lb, Cal, 
do, string, 2 lb, do, 7 ib, extra, 
south, Pears, 21), » eat 

do, N ¥ state, do, 2 
Corn, 2 Ib, Ma, 

do, N Y, Plums, 2 1b, NY, 

do, 244 Ib, Cal, 


do, Maine, 
Cherries, 2 lb, Salmon, I lb, 
Columbia, 


— 
do, ‘ do, pink Alaska, 
Peas, 31, 8@85 Tomatoes, 3 lb, Md, 
do 1896, 9@92 4, do, Dei & Jer, 
The tomato pack of 1896 is much less than 
last year, according to the October re- 
port of Secretary Edwards of the western 
packers’ canned goods association. This is 
also true of corn in the middle west, buta 
ronounced shortage in such states as II], Ia, 
fo, Neb and Kan will be made up in part by 
the pack of New York and Maine. A relative- 
ly small quantity of corn has been packed in 
Md. The report, which .follows, shows the 
shortage in the corn and tomato pack in 12 
states, together with the amount of goods un- 
sold Oct 1. 
CORN AND TOMATOES IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 
—— packed to oes l-——, oo Oct, 


— a, —18 —_an 


#1.10@1.20 
2.00@2.55 
Fua@sv 


> 
S25s 


Se tomes 
S$ 


45500 
TH@LOS 
Han 
5U.@80 
75@ 1.00 


Bass 


1.50@1.75 
901.00 
60@70 
60@75 


1.10@1.20 
lb, Cal, 2.65(@2.75 
Stand, 


Corn Tomat’s 
128,000 
14,050 
76,000 
110,000 
3,000 
8,600 
2,000 
5,500 


Tomat’s 
56,300 
151,750 
56,550 
86,299 
20,400 
2,300 
79,100 
22,400 
2,400 

8,000 = 

1,000 3,000 


- 16,000 
486,499 366,150 


Corn 

188,00u 
39,769 

385, 068 


Corn Tomatoes 
Ohio, 187,000 58,500 
Ind, 9, 188,900 
qi, 700 = 45,275 
45,939 
15,000 
7,970 
68,766 
19,700 
7,500 
4,000 
3,500 


103 300 
670 
31,766 
2,000 


Mich, 
Neb, 

Mo, 
Kan, 
Col, 
Ark, 
Wis, 
Minn, 

Total, 


2,600 


5010 a ea she 
632,425 465,050 1,600,071 174,214 


As to the Sugar Trust. 


‘‘If we vote next Tuesday to build up the 
domestic sugar industry, what assurance have 
we that it won’t be monopolized by the sugar 
trust?’’ The best answer we can make is to 
refer to the fact that the trust has utterly failed 
to control, regulate or monopolize the six 
beet sugar factories that have been in opera- 
tion for half a dozen years at the west, just 
as it has failed to control the cane sugar 
industry of Louisiana. The trust that under- 
takes to monopolize sugar beets will have 
almost as big a contract on its hands as to try 
to ‘‘corner’’ the world’s wheat! Asa matter 
of fact, the ‘‘trust’’ is an organized form of do- 
ing business that is toa large extent inde- 
pendent of tariffs or currency standards. The 
strongest trust of all, the Standard Oil, ex- 
tends all over the world and does business in 

rotection and free trade, in gold, silver and 
yimetalic countries. How to regulate trusts 
and monopolies is a hard matter that E  — 
and European nations are grappling with, 
well as our own people. But it is folly to 
think these mammoth combinations are going 
to be broken up by free silver; they’Il skin 
‘*cheap’’ money out of us as readily as they 
do good money! 

May there not be an overproduction of sug- 
ar beets as there was of potatoes last year? 
If the nation relies upon home industry to 
furnish the $100,000,000 worth of sugar now 
imported each year, 1t would seem that there 
would be no danger of overproduction until 
the area of cane and beets becomes large 
enough to supply this market. It will proba- 
bly take several years to develop the sugar 
industry to that extent. Then will be the 
time to consider reduction or at least to re- 
strict further extension. 

—_—— 

The Agricultural Trade—Those who are most 
directly interested in the farmers’ prosperity 
are the men engaged in the agricultural trade 

-the manufacture and sale of ‘impleme nts and 
all supplies required on farms. These men 
make money when farmers do, not otherwise. 
We wrote to 500 leading firms in the agricul- 


tnral trade asking their views on the silver 
question. Most of them have replied. Only 
two advocated free silver, and these do a 
small business. All the others unreservedly 
believed that victory for the free silver cause 
would result in grievous disappointment to 
farmers and widespread disaster. With the 
two exceptions noted, all the replies favored 
maintaining our present monetary system and 
improving upon 1t as much as possible, mean- 
while working for international bimetalism. 
Most of the replies laid stress on the return 
of contidence that would follow a sweeping 
victory on Nov 3 for this *policy. As 90 per 
cent of the business of the country is done 
on credit, on faith, on confidence, by notes, 
checks, drafts or other instruments of credit, 
the importance of confidence can hardly be 
exaggerated. Many of these replies also point 
out that as the home market consumes nine- 
tenths of the product of our farms, factories 
ani labor, it should be carefully husbanded, 
foreign imports being admitted at alow duty 
or free in return for reciprocal advantages for 
American goods in those countries. These 
gentlemen in the agricultural trade write 
from the standpoint of what they think is 
best for farmers, irrespective of political par- 
ties. It is business with them, not politics. 


Imports of Farm Products during the past 
fiscal year amounted in value to nearly $350,- 
000,000. About one-third of our imports are 
of farm products. Our exports of agricultural 
produce were $570,000,000. Thus it took near- 
ly two-thirds of our farm exports to pay for 
our agricultural imports. This is all wrong. 
But U S ean’t expect to grow all of the 
agricultural produce it imports, especially 
the 84 million dollars’ worth of coffee, tea 13, 
feathers 2 and fibers 13 million dollars’ worth, 
and perhaps half of the $7,500,000 paid for 
imported liquors is for stuff that can’t or 
won’t be produced in US. Buta liberal al- 
lowance for all these items foots up hardly 125 
millions. The other 225 millions US pays out 
for agricultural imports ought to be produced 
in this country and most of it can he.  In- 
cluding afew manufactures of agricultural 
products, the following table gives the items, 
for the last fiscal year of 
PRINCIPAL AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS INTO UNITED 

STATES THAT SHOULD BE PRODUCED IN THIS 

COUNTRY. 
oe 
$3,253,000 

2, ith “00 
17,000°000 

175.4 


Quantity Value 
44,000 gene 

436,000 

1,400,000 
210,000 
6,580,000 
90,000 


Animals, 
Breadstuffs, 
Fruits, 
Nuts, 
Hair, 
Meat, cheese, 
etc, 
Seeds, 
Vegetables, 
Wines, 
M’f’d hair, 
“ tobacco 
‘ wool, 
* cotton, 


Bark, cords, 
bristles, lbs, 
Licorice root,lbs, 87, 5( J 
Chicory root, lbs, 16,000,000 
Cotton, lbs, 55,350,000 
Eggs, dz, 950,000 


Hay, tons, 303,000 
Hides, Ibs, 210,400,000 
Hops, Ibs, 2,775,000 
Rice, lbs, 152,100,000 
Sugar, tons, 
Tobacco, lbs, 
Wool, lbs, 


2,100,000 
2,680 000 
2,500,000 
7,100,000 
900,000 
2,200,000 
53,500,000 
32,500,000 


2,775,000 
30,500,000 

600,000 
2,200,000 
90,000, 00% 
33,000,000 16,500,000 
231,000,000 32,500,000 

Conference of Produce Shippers—The deal- 
ers in butter, eggs and poultry who ship in 
earlots held a meeting in Chicago, Oct 15 and 
16. A permanent organization was formed 
and the following ofticers elected: Pres, A. 
W. Johnson of Ottumwa, Ia; vice-pres, Artcur 
Jordon of Indianapolis; sec, Henry Brown- 
ell of Washington Courthouse, O; treas, C. 
J. Chandler of Chelsea, Mich. One of the 
principal objects of the organization is to se- 
cure an agreement with the railroads by 
which carlot shippers are given a_ preference 
over those who send smaller quantities to 
market. Another is to secure a better quali- 
ty of product and to compel the producer to 
label his goods as to quality. A number of 
papers were read bearing upon questions of 
transportation, buying and selling, etc. A 
meeting of this association will be held in 
Chicago during October of each year. 


Honey Situation in the Middle West—The 
season is closed and the surplus has been re- 
moved from the hives. A shortage is reported 
from all states. In afew localities the crop 
is said to be fair to good, but in others it is 
very poor. In Illinois Dr Miller of Marengo 
réports excellent, while the Dadants report a 
failure. A small amount of fall honey was 
stored from Illinois river bottoms. Indiana 
reports no surplus. Michigan has a few fa- 
vored localities, but the greater part of the 
state is short of honey. In Ohio the crop is 
light. The greatest amount was produced this 
season in Missouri. Iowa, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin report from 
fair to good. The crop this year is of geod 
quality, but the prices are very low. Fancy 
comb honey brings 13@15c per lb. Other 
grades are considerably lower. Extracted 5 to 
7c.—(Mrs L. Harrison, IIl. 


The Present Wool Situation—So closely con- 
nected is the wool industry with politics, es- 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


pecially the bearing upon the question of res. 
toration of duty, that naturaily ev erything is 
just now awaiting the election. The market 
is quiet everywhere, but prices are well sus. 
tained. Many lines of wool have been tem. 
porarily withdrawn until after election. Ip. 
dicating the widespread interest, recent ad- 
vices intimate that foreign holders of woo] 
expect to advance their quotations 15 % when 
McKinley’s election is assured. Actual quo- 
tations at Boston, N Y, Chicago and further 
west are not essentially changed from those 
recently quoted in our columns. 


Peppermint Oil Sales—The demand is slight- 
ly better with a sale recorded of 2000 Ibs 
rime western at $1 25. Jobbing price in N 
city is around 1 30, with Wayne Co oilu 
to 1 45@1 50. The Oil, Paint and Drug Re- 
porter says that some dealers see a firmness 
on the part of sellers in primary markets, ow- 
ing to the report that the bulk of fine goods 
has been already sold to dealers, while others’ 
continue to receive offers of oil. Black pep- 
permint oil is quoted around 85c per lb, pen- 
nyroyal oil ¢ @ te spearmint oil 1 50@1 70, 

tansy 1 50@1 7 


Ocean Grain Freights have shown a further 
advance the past week, on top of the high prices 
which have ruled fora month or more. The 
rate at Baltimore was pushed up recently to 
a level 2c per bu higher than prevailing figures 
two weeks ago, and brokers say that more 
business at the higher rates is being offered 
than for several years past, with charters as 
far ahead as next March and the supply of 
vessels unequal to the demand. At N Y, 
there is an active inquiry for vessels to carry 
grain, with rates strong. 


Chicory Growing cannot be declared over- 
done so long as imports continue at the pres- 
ent rate. During eight months of ’96 these 
were 7,961,000 lbs, worth almost $100,000, and 
showed a slight increase in bulk but a de- 
crease 1n import value compared with ’95. 


450000 77 


200 vestasies. Also Grapes,SmallF ruita,ete. Best root. 
ed stock. Genuine, cheap. 2 samplecurrants mailed for 
price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, N. % 


4PSOMETHING NEW! 


A Boon to Reinsmen? 


Read’s Patent Rein Supporter. 


Don’t fret yourself driving without them. 
The device is attached by screws to the hip strap of har- 
ness, and keeps the reins in a correct position while driv- 
ing. You can drive equally as well with tight or loose 
reins. Good the year around; also ornamental. The value 
of this will surprise you. Send at once for a pair, and you 
will drive with ease in the future. Nickel plated 
or brass polished. Price, 50 cents per pair, post- 

paid. O. B. READ, Charlotte, Ve rmont. 

SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED, 


FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, call on or ade 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest Immigras 
tion Board, Portiand, Oregon. 


WALL: PAPER 























Samples mailed free from the largest con- 
cern in U.S. Prices 30% lower than others 
PAPERS from 2c. to $3% a Roll—S Yards. 


PEALARS DISCOUNTS. 


A MILLION ROLLS—An Unlimited Var tet. 


KAYSER & ALLMAN Se 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Four Courses in Agriculture. 
Winter Agriculture and Dairy begin January 4, 1897. Reg- 
ular and special begin Sept. 26, 18% For Pers 8 
ment, address 
I. P. ROBERTS, Director, Ithaca, N. ¥. 


CALCITE FOR POULTRY 


Bone Mea!,Crushed Oyster Shells, Crushed Flint,Gran 
lated Bone, Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price List 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKs, YORK, PAs 


PHILA DELPHI. 


















Carmers’ Institute Workers Meet. 

The second convention of farmers’ institute 
workers met in the Sherman ; house, Chi- 
cago, Oct 14, the meeting continuing until 
the afternoon of Oct 15. At the five sessions 
there Was an average attendance of about 50, 
which was all or more than expected, consi(d- 
ering the newness of this organization. One 
of the most important matters disposed of was 
the adoption of a constitution and by-laws. 
A short constitution had_been adopted at the 
Watertown meeting in March, but this was 
found faulty and an entirely new one was 
substituted for it. 

It was the original intention of the promot- 
ers of this organization that it should inelude 
among its members all institute workers, but 
after careful consideration this was found im- 
practical and the new constitution provides 
that the voting membership shall consist of 
institute superintendents or directors or per- 
sons who have charge of state systems, what- 
ever may be their titles. Any one may be- 
come an associate member who is an active 
institute worker, upon the recommendation 
of his state superintendent and a two-thirds 
vote of the association. The name was also 
changed from International association of in- 
stitute workers to American association of in- 
stitute managers. The following ofticers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
George McKerrow of Wisconsin; vice-presi- 
dent, K. L. Butterfield of Michigan; secre- 
tary-treasurer, F. W. Taylor of Nebraska. 

The following state superintendents or di- 
rectors were present: O. C. Gregg of Minne- 
sota, George McKerrow of Wisconsin, F. W. 
Taylor of Nebraska, F. M. Palmer of Illinois, 
W. C. Latta of Indiana, K. L. Butterfield of 
Michigan, W. W. Miller of Ohio, F. E. Daw- 
lev of New York, John Hamilton of Pennsyl- 
vania, William L. Amos of Maryland, J. F. 
Culver of Alabama. 

Considerable time was spent discussing the 
different methods of conducting institute 
work in the various states. These have been 
fully outlined in our issue of July 18 and need 
not be repeated here. Mrs Mary A. Mayo of 
Michigan made a most interesting address on 
the woman’s work in that state; W. C. Latta 
discussed The developing of new workers; 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, Causes of friction 
and how to overcome them; John Hamilton, 
How to make the meeting interesting. It was 
quite a notable gathering and a beginning of 
organized conferences for institute directors. 
Up to date the work in the different states has 
been done independently and an exchange of 
ideas will undoubtedly result in much good. 
This was the sense of every director present. 
According to the constitution, an annual con- 
vention will be regularly held. 
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Farmers’ National Congress. 


The next meeting of this body will be held 
in Indianapolis, Ind, Nov 10-13. The dele- 
gates are appointed by the governors of the 
different states and territories, each state be- 
Ing entitled to as many delegates as it has 
representatives in the congress of the United 
States and one member from each agricultural 
college, and all heads of bureaus of agricul- 
ture. This year, besides delegates from the 
United States, representatives are expected 
form Central and South America, Mexico and 
the Canadian provinces. A number of agri- 
culturists from Europe have expressed a will- 
ingness to attend. Papers read at this meet- 
ing will cover a wide range of topics bearing 
upon matters relating directly to the rural 
population. The greatest good, however, 
comes from recommendations made _ by the 
delegates. During the 15 years which this 
congress has been in existence many of its 
resolutions have been enacted into national 
laws, resulting in much benefit to agricultur- 
ists. The railroads have granted a reduced 
rate amounting to 14 regular fare for the round 
trip, and hotels have promised to make a 
smaller charge than usual. All interested in 
agriculture are invited to attend and they will 
find the meeting of great value. John M. 
Stahl of Chicago is secretary and will cheerful- 
ly answer all inquiries. 

susie 
NEW YORK. 

The Chemung Co grange and Elmira farm- 
ers’ club held a well-attended and successful 
fair, Oct 15-16, at Horseheads. Literary ex- 
ercises were presented the first evening and 
the exhibits were sold at auction the next. 

Bainbiidge grange conferred the third and 
fourth degrees Oct 3 and Oct 17; two more 
candidates received first and second degrees. 

he grange is in good financial condition, but 
the attendance is not large. A quantity of 
dishes have recently been purchased for the 
dining room. Next month occurs the feast of 


ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 


Pomona and in December the Pomona grange 
meets with Bainbridge grange. 

Deposit grange held its last meeting at the 
home of Brother N. H. Faulkner. Dinner was 
served by the hostess and ladies of the grange. 
Brother Faulkner read an original poem on the 
gold and silver question, which was full of 
capital hits and delighted his hearers. Brother 
G. M. Babcock, who has lately returned from 
India, gave an excellent address on the agri- 
culture of that country, showing how the na- 
tive people have followed the same old rut of 
their ancestors for hundreds of years, and 
that it is impossible to introduce any labor- 
saving machinery among them; also his de- 
scription of the social customs of ‘the natives 
was very interesting. Several choice selec- 
tions of instrumental music were given by 
different members of the grange. The full at- 
tendance at these meetings shows the interest‘ 
all take in advancing education in the grange 
as well as the social enjoyment of the oc- 
casion. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Gloucester Co Pomona grange met with 
Swedesboro grange, Oct 21. The topics of the 
evening session were Should our forests and 
timber lands be taxed? How can farmers’ 
families spend their winter eveningr to best 
advantage? Which gives best results for 
sweet potatoes, commercial or barnyard 
fertilizer? 

In the report of the Hunterdon county Po- 
mona grange in our Oct 17 issue, at which 
the annual exhibition of grain, fruits and 
vegetables was held, by some mistake the ex- 
hibit of the home grange was omitted. No ex- 
hibit surpassed that of the enterprising Sar- 
geantsville grange. 


OHIO. 
The State Grange. 

The approaching annual meeting of Ohio 
state grange at Bellefontaine, Dec 8-10, prom- 
ises to be the best attended and most impor- 
tant in the history of the order. The central 
trafiic association has granted a half-fare rate 
to all who attend. Ohio is the only state thav 
ever secured half-fare for Patrons attendirg 
grange meetings. This has been done for three 
years in this state. The grange is very strong 
all over Ohio, but there are yet many town- 
ships in which the farmers are not organized 
and people in such places are advised to con- 
fer at once with the state master, Hon T. R. 
Smith of Delaware, O, or the state secretary, 
A. F. Akins of Sandusky, who will arrange 
for meetings to organize the farmers at once. 





The second annual fair of Franklin Co 
Pomona grange was held at Canal Winches- 
ter, Oct 21, the opera house being none too 
large for the crowd present. The fair surpass- 
ed the one held at Groveport last year in 
every respect, the exhibits being equal to 
anything seen at county fairs. The exhibits 
consisted of grain, seed, fruits} cakes, fine 
needlework and poultry. The fair opened at 
Jl am, and continued until 2.30 piim, when 
the audienve was called to order and State 
Grange Lecturer C. M. Freeman made an 
excellent address. In connection with the 
event a fine dinner was served in the grange 
hall. 





The Priests of Demeter of the Patrons of 
Husbandry will confer the seventh degree, 
or degree of Ceres, at Washington, D C, Nov 
13. ‘The ceremonies of conferring the degree 
will take place in a suitable audience room, 
to be announced at the time at the national 
grange, which will be especially equipped 
tor the perfect rendition of the degree work. 
Patrons who have received the sixth degree or 
the degree of Flora are entitled to this degree 
upon payment of $1, accompanied with a cer- 
tificate hearing name of applicant, residence, 
town, county and state, and time and place 
of having received the sixth degree. The 
sixth degree will probably be conferred by a 
state or the national grange, Nov 12, or pre- 
vious to the time set apart for the conferring 
of the seventh, thus giving all members an 
opportunity to prepare the way up to the sev- 
enth degree. Allapplications must be approv- 
ed by the worthy master of the state grange, 
in whose jurisdiction the applicant resides. 
We therefore recommend that all applications, 
prior to Nov 5, should be sent to respective 
masters of the state granges, who will supply 
the proper blank forms of application and 
give the necessary approval. Subsequent to 
Nov 5, applications should be sent to or 
made with the annalist in person at the na- 
tional grange session.—{George Austin Bow- 
en, High Priest. 


———— 

Planting Chestnut Seeds.—S. S. B.: Chest- 
nuts may oe planted in the fall or spring, but 
in fall planting, in many localities, there is 
considerable danger of having the nuts de- 
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stroyed by various kings of vermin. If the 
work is done in the fall the nuts may be 
planted as soon as they are ripe. For spring 
planting, itis easy enough to preserve the 
nuts by burying them in acool spot in the 
open ground examining as early as practicable 
in the spring, and then planting them. Full 
directions for the raising and cultivation of 
chestnuts and other edible nuts are given in 
A. S. Fuller’s Nut Culturist, price $1.50, pub- 
oe by the Orange Judd Company, ew 
York. 





The Money We All Want.—Whatever dollars 
we have in this country must be good dollars, 
as good in the hands of the poor as the rich; 
equal dollars—equal in inherent merit, equal 
in purchasing power, whether they be paper 
dollars or gold doliars or silver dollars or 
treasury notes; each convertible into the 
other and each exchangeable for the other, be- 
cause each is based upon equal value and has 
behind it equal security; good, not by the 
fiat of law alone, but good because the whole 
commercial world recognizes their inherent 
and inextinguishable value.—[William Mc- 
Kinley. 





Meetings to Occur. 





Farmers’ national congress at Indianapolis, Ind, 
Nov 10-13; John. M, Stahl, Chicago, secretary. 

Missouri state horticultural society’s meeting at Marce- 
line, Dec 8-10; L. A. Goodman, Westport, secretary. 

Indiana state dairy association at Lebanon, beginning 
Dec 29; W. S. Commons, Centerville, Ind. 

Kansas dairy association, Abilene, Nov 18-20. 

Kansas horticultural! association, Topeka, Dec 9, 10-11. 

Iowa state dairy association, Marshalltown, Nov 18-20; 
Cc. L. Gabrilson, New Hampton, fa. 

Iowa improved stock breeders’ meeting begins Dec 2 at 
Fairfield. 

Natio.al irrigation congress, Phoenix, Ariz, Dec 15-17; 
C. H. Heintz, secretary, Los Angeles, Cal. 


DX LTANCHEATER 


Will Save Double its Cost 
IN ONE SEASON. 


It is made of the best quality 
of iron, castin one piece. Noy 
sheet-iron tO rust, no solder to¥ 
melt and cause leak. It is 
permanently located in tank Y 
during winter. Need not be 

removed to kindle fire; burns 
fine or coarse coal, cobs, 7 
chunks of wood and almost %4 
any kind of fuel. Asmall boy [ 
can easily operate it. Also |e 


IXL FEED GRINDERS, (== 
STALK CUTTERS « CORN SHELLERS 


Send for Free Catalogue. 


U.S. WIND ENCINE & PUMP CO., 
115 Water Street, BATAVIA, ILL. 

























SAVE %¢ YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR, 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

“G4 ONE stovo or furnace does the work of 
Se] TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
yt prominent men, 

a TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

wii the first order from each neighborhood 
4 filled at WHOLESALE price, and secureg 

anagency, Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR Company, 
g Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. he 











jinto @ coarse, medium or fine 

/ grist. Grinds cotton seed, corn 

| and cob, shucks on or off and 

) Dio’ mixed grains equally well. 
GROUND FEED E SY TO DICEST 
Grinds rapidly and with little power, Simple, 
easy to operate and durable. Our catalogue 
with full information mailed PRES. 


0, S, KELLY CO. Staingrieco, o: 


$8 MACHINE 
to weave your own fence of 
Coiled Hard Steel 
Spring Wire, 

52 inches high, at 
25 Cts. per Rod. 
$20 buys wire for 100 ! 

fence. Agents 
Wanted.Catalogue Free. 
CARTER 


Wire Fence Mach.Co. 
Box99 Mt.Sterling,O. 
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Do You Want Twenty-Five Dollars for 
One Cent ? 


We shall give this sum to the subscriber 
who states most accurately the number of 
electoral votes that will be cast for the win- 
ning national ticket. Each subscriber may 
send in one guess only and all ballots must 
be mailed before 6 pm, Nov 2. Incase of a 
tie, the vote bearing the earliest postmark 
will win, thus making it fair to all, in what- 
ever part of the country they may be located. 
Of course any one not now a_ subscriber may 
readily become such. Address your postal 
to Electoral Vote, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City, and on 
the back of it write your full name and 
postoftice address, then add: ‘‘I 
will be elected president by getting —— 
votes out of the 447 votes in the electoral col- 
lege, and that —— will be chosen vice presi- 
dent by receiving ——— electoral votes.’’ 


Farmers’ Institutes in New York State. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST presents this 
week the complete list of farmers’ institutes 
to be held in New York state the coming sea- 
son, as arranged by Institute Director F. E. 
Dawley. Mr Dawley informed American AG- 
RICULTURIST’S correspondent that the dates are 
final and cannot, for obvious reasons, be 
changed at the request of any local commit- 
tee. Director Dawley will personally attend 
many of the institutes. George A. Smith, the 
previous director, will have charge of one 
corps of instructors and will also lecture on 
dairy subjects. The list of instructors con- 
tains many new names, but they are those of 
poset well known to many agriculturists. 

irector Dawiey is sanguine of a _ successful 
season. Among his staff are the following 
and some of the subjects: Frank D. Ward 
of Batavia, a large breeder and dealer of 
Shropshires, sheep; George C. Snow, an ex- 
tensive grape grower of the western part of 
the state, fruits; S. D. Willard of Geneva, 
fruits; F. S. Peer of Mt Morris, who is well 
and favorably known as an extensive cattle 
dealer and judge, judging cattle; Thomas 
Irmiston of Bovina, dairy; Mrs Bb. V. Lord of 
St Clairville, an ex-ofticer and an enthusiastic 


think —— , 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Pattersonville, 
Schenectady, Jan 16 

Quaker Street. 
Schenectady, Jan 18-19 

Burnt Hills,Saratoga, J 18-19 

East Greenbush, 
Rensselaer, Jan 18-19 

Staie agri’l society, 

Albany, Jan 20 

Glen, Montgomery, Jan 2l 
Albany, Janu 21 

Wayville, Saratoga, Jan 22 

Johnstown, Fulton,Jan 22-23 

Greenfield Center, 
Saratoga, 

East Hartford, 
Washington, 
Herkimer, 

Middle Granville, 
Washington, 

Turin, Lewis, 

Greenwich, Wash- 
ington, 

Lowville, Lewis, 

Trenton, Oneida, Feb 1 

Denmark, Lewis, Feb 1-2 

Higginsville, Oneida, Feb 2 

Marcellus, Onon- 

Feb 1-2 


daga 
Feb 2-3 


Jan 23 


Jan 27-28 


Jan 29-30 
Jan 29-30 


Skaneateles, Onon- 


daa, 

La Fargeville, Jeffer- 

son, Feb 3-4 
Mandana, Onondaga, Fel 4 
Sennett, Cayuga, Feb 4 
Seneca,Seneca Falls, Feb 56 
Lacona, Oswego, 
Moravia, Cayuga, Feb 5 
Locke, Cayuga, 

Mexico, Oswego, 

Auror:, Cayuga, 

Fulton, Cswego, Feb 9-10 
Lysander, Onondaga, Feb 10 
Groton, Feb 10 
Ira, Cayuga, Feb 10-11 
Fayetteville, 

Onondaga, Feb 11- 
Jordan, Feb 
Cazenovia, Madison, F 12-1: 
Hannibal, Oswego, Feb 12 
Woleott, Wayne, Feb 15- 
DeRuyter, Madison, F 15-16 
Williamson, Wayne, Feb 16 
Cortland, Coruland,Feb 16-17 


Marion Wayne Feb 17 
Marathon, Cortland, F 17-18 
Albion, Orleans. Feb 19-20 
Cincinnatus, Cort- 

land, Fel) 1920 
Penelope, Broome, Feb 22 
Medina, Orleans, Feb 22-23 
Corbettsville, 

Broome, Feb 23-2 

Union, Broome, Feb 24-2! 
Sanborn, Niagara, Fel 
Owego, Tiowa, fel 
Newark Valley, Tio 7 
Rerkshire. “ March | 
Dryden, Tompkins, M 1-2 
Batavia, Genesee, March 1-2 
Brookton, Tompkins, M+‘ 
Hemlock, Livingston, M 
Horseheads, Chemung,M 3- 
Rathbone, Steuben.Mareh 5 
Hornellsville, * March 5-6 
Dansville, Livingston, M 5-6 
HKeachville,Steuben,March 8 
Cohocton, March 8-9 

Allegany, March 8-9 
Cuba, <3 March 9-10 
Bristol Springs,Ontario,M 10 
Dundee, Yates, Mareh 11 
Pittsford, Monroe, 1 
Olean, Cattaraugus, 
Fishers, Ontario, March 12 
Clifton Sp’gs,Onutario,M 12-13 
Franklin ville, 

Cattaraugus, March 12-13 
Halls Corners, 

Ontario, M 15-16 
Areade, Wyoming 
Penn Yan, Yates, 

Tyrone. Schuyler, 
Springville, Erie, 

Odessa, Schuyler. 

Collins Cente, , Erie, M 19-20 
Mechlenburg, 

Schuyler, M 21-22 
Warsaw, Wyoming, M 22-23 
Trumansburg, 

Tompkins, M 24-25 
Perry, Wyoming,March 24-25 
Romulus, Seneca, March 26 
Waterloo, “ March 26-27 
Castile, Wyoming, Feb 26-27 
Canandaigua, 

Ontario, Feb 29-30 
Hume, Allegany, Feb 29-30 


NEW YORK. 


Albany Co o—Snow 
22d. 


tatoes at Albany 
crop is a light one. 
sown in 
yielded fairly well. 
large, though in 
there was a good crop. 
into cider. 


are 


Some farmers have begun 
Creeks are low and many wells are dry. 
slightly 
But little buekwheat was 
this vicinity, 
The apple crop was not 
some parts of 


fell in some places the 


fall plowing. 
Po- 
higher. The 
but what was sown 


the county 
Many are being made 


worker of the grange; 
Westtield, a large fruit 
of Warsaw, 
horses, horses; also an 
comparative merits of French 


Smallwood 


John W. Spencer of 
grower, fruits; W. W. 
an importer of coach 
evening talk on the 
and American 


methods of farming; Charles Baker of Oneon- 
ta; J. E. Rice of Yorktown, poultry and gar- 


dening; John Houck of Central 


growing; Prof Taylor, 
high school, road 


Bridge, fruit 
principal of the Tuioy 


building; Hon I. T. Har- 


rison of the United States department of good 


roads, good roads; T. 


B. erry and John 


Gould of Ohio; A. W. Litchford of Rushford, 
— growing and silo; Dr C. D. Smead of 
ogan, the veterinarian; and these from Gene- 


va and Cornell: 


Prof 
L. Van Slyke, Entomologist V. H. 


W. H. Jordan, Dr L. 
Rowe, 


Profs S. A. Beach, I. P. Roberts, L. H. Bai- 


ley, M. V. Slingerland, L. A. 


Clinton, Prof 


Cavanaugh ; H. E. Cook, dairy; A. R. East- 
man, dairy; Henry Van Dreeser, selection of 


dairy cows; Edward Van 
ing, dairying and general 


Alstyne, orchard- 
farzn topics. The 


places and dates follow: 


Date 


Nov 30 
N 0 


Place County 
Erieville, Madison, 
Putnam, Washington, 
Sherman, Chan- 

tanqua. N 
Georgetown, Madison, 
Peru, Clinton, 

West Eaton, Madison, 
Treadwell, Delaware, 
Westfield, Chautanqua, D 
Stockbridge, Madison, D 
Chazy, Clinton, ; 
Bovina Center, Dela- 

ware, Dec 4 
Knowlesville, Orleans,Dec 5 
Norwich, Chenango, Dec 4-5 
Sineclairville, Chau- 

tauqua, Dec 45 
Ellenburg Depot, 

Clinton, Dec 5 
East Branch, Delaware, D7 
Kennedy, Chautauqua, D7-8 
North Bangor, Franklin, D7-8 
Lawrenceville, 

St Lawrence, Dec 9 
Delhi, Delaware, Dec 8-9 
Cottage, Cattaraugus, D 9-10 
Winthrop,St Lawrence, D 10 
Stamford, Delaware, D 10-11 
Gilboa, Schoharie, Dec 11-12 
North Collins, Erie,Dec 11-12 
Norwood, St Law- 

rence, Dec 11-12 
Jetferson, Schoharie, Dec 12 
Margaretville, Dela- 

ware, Dec I4 
Griffins Corners, 

Delaware, Dec 14 
Waddington, St Law- 

rence, Dec 14-15 
Orchard Park, Erie,Dec 14-15 
Windham, Greene, Dec 15-16 
Akron, Erie, Dec 16-17 


Hammond, 

St Lawrence, 
Cairo, Greene, Dec 17-18 
Caledonia, Liv- 

ingston, Dec 17-.8 
Clayton, Jefferson, Dec 18-19 
West Henrietta, 

Monroe, Dec 18-19 
Chatham, Columbia, D 18-19 
Adams Center, Jef- 

ferson, Dec 21-22 
Penficld, Monroe, Dee 21-22 
Millbrook, Dutchess, Dec 21 


Dec 16-17 
Pawling, Dutchess, Dec 22-23 
Palmyra, Wayne, Dec 22-23 
Rose, Wayne, Dec 23-24 
Bridgewater, Oneida, Dec 28 
Clinton, Oneida, Dec 28-29 
West Sand Lake, 

Dec 29-30 
Valley Falls. 

Rensselaer, 

Jan 4-5 
Richfield Springs, 

Otsego, Jan 4-5 
Afton, Chenango, Jan 67 
Windsor, Broome, Jan7-8 
S New Berlin, Che- 

nango, 

Waterville, Oneida, 
Cooperstown, Otsego, J 11-12 
seward, Schoharie,Jan 13-14 
Rural Grove, 

Jan 13-14 
Carlisle, Schoharie, 
Minaville,Montgomery, J 15 


Camden, Oneida, Dec 23-24 
Colonie, Albany, Dec 28 
Rensselaer, 
Dee 30-31 
Earlville, Madison, 
Unadilla Forks, Otsego, J 56 
Edmeston, Otsego, Jan 7-8 
Rockdale, Chenango, 
Schenevus, “« Jan 12-13 
Montgomery, 
Jan 14 
Schoharie, Schoharie, J 15-16 


Cattaraugus Co O—Potatoes have rotted 
badly on low ground. Cabbages a good crop, 
but prices low. Those raising cauliflowers 
tind a good market at 5c per lb wholesale 
and 7 to 10c at retail. Apple crop heavy all 
through the county. At Portville buckwheat 
was a light crop. Oats, where they escaped 
army worms, yielded well. One of the finest 
gravity water systems to be found in that sec- 
tion of the state has just been completed. 


Dutchess Co q—Corn husking has progress- 
ed rapidly ‘and the yield and quality are not 
as good as last year. Pastures in fine condi- 
tion. The New York sterilized milk compa- 
ny ot Pawling recently closed out their busi- 
ness and quietly left for parts unknown, leav- 
ing claims from $100 to 1000 unsettled. All 
classes of people lose by them. 


Franklin Co (¢—Potatoes are a fair crop with 
prices low. Corn and buckwheat are both 
good. Apples are a big cropand many will 
rot on the ground, as it does not pay to care 
forthem. No starch factories are running 
and potatoes are being fed to stock. Over 
1006 head of stock, including sheep, cows and 
calves,were shipped from Chateaugay station, 
Oct 9 and 10. 


Greene Co q—Rain has made it difficult 
for farmers to cure fodder corn. Much 
has rotted. Experiments with clover sown 
on sod last spring proved an_ entire 
success, the rains causing it to start and 
grow well, making a good stand. Witha fa- 
vorable winter the outlook for grass another 
year is decidedly better. No fall plowing 
done yet. Apples quite a drug on the market, 
although of unusually good quality. Many 
farmers do not know what to do with them. 


Genesee Co O—At Byron the potato crop ex- 
ceeds early estimates, yielding 175 to 200 bu 
per acre. The price offered at railroad sta- 
tions through the county is only 15c. Corn is 
husking out the best crop for years. Apples 
are a big crop, running small and bringing 
but 60 to 65e¢ per bbi. 


Jefferson Co H—Notwithstanding the hard 
times a goodly number of farmers frum Rod- 
man attended the excursion to New York and 
report a fine time. G. V. Cooley has tinish- 
ed husking and is ready for fall plowing. O. 
E. Winslow, a lifelong resident, died a few 
days ago. There was a light fall of snow the 
2ist. The Knowlton paper mill at .Water- 


town has practically shut down until after 
the election, as have quite a number of Other 
industries. The weather is somewhat wip. 
terlike. Cows have to be stabled and fodder. 
ed twice daily. George T. Powell and assist~ 
ant held horticultural schools at Adams anq 
Watertown recently. 


Madison Coo —Corn is a big crop andwil] help 
out hay shortage. A large acreage of winter 
wheat sown and showing a vigorous growth 
Apples a failure. Cider apples sell at le per 
100 Ibs. Milch cows are in demand at $30@ 
40. Hops ae held for higher prices at Bouck. 
ville. <A little hay has changed hands at $y 
perton. The Eaton creamery is recelving 
about 1500 lbs of milk perday. The demand 
for butter is good and _ prices advancing 
Plans are under way fora farmers’ institnte at 
Stockbridge some time during the winter, 
Jerry Weeden, who with his threshing ma. 
chine was thrown into thecanal by the break. 
ing of the Neff bridge which had been ¢op. 
demned, has sued the state for $20,000 dam. 
ages. <A petition for a new road in Sullivan 
has been presented. At Perryville the cheese 
factory closed Oct 9. Wood and coal are 
high. 


Oneida Co 0—Potatoes were not a large crop 
in this locality. Wheat was a good crop, ag 
also were oats. Corn was rather below the 
average, but with a good stand of fodder, 
Many apples remain ungathered. 


Onondaga Co o--An average yield of 
toes will be reduced by rot before 
Corn is husking out well. Fodder corn is ex. 
cellent. Beef low and it takes a guvuod fat 
cow to bring $20. Apples a big crop and no 
market. High winds in the latter part of 
September did much damage, unroofing barns 
and laying crops flat. 

Otsego Co O—On the low Jands apples were 
a good crop and cider mills are running night 
and day to fill orders. Corn was a fair crop. 
Fodder corn was injared by the early frosts 
and excessive rains. Prices of farm prodnee 
are as follows: Butter 16c, eggs 15c, hops 6 to 
10c, beans $1.25 per bu, buckwheat 35c, on- 
ions 50ce. 


St Lawrence Co O—In parts grain 
crops have been above the average, but in 
other parts not so good. Beans below the ay- 
erage and celery not very satisfactory. Some 
buckwheat damaged by early frosts. At 
Stockholm, oats and corn wiil help out a_ hay 
shortage. The apple crop tremendous. Pota- 
toes a short yield and prices from 25 to 35c per 
bu. At Raymondville, cows are selling low, 
on account of lack of hay to keep them over. 


The New York Live Stock Show—During 
Thanksgiving week, Nov 23-28, the National 
association of exhibitors of live stock will 
hold its second annual show in Madison 
Square garden, New York city. A neat and 
liberal premium list has been issued which 
may be obtained by applying to F. M. Cros- 
sett, manager, 156 Fifth avenue, New York. 
The show will be similarto the famous ‘‘ Har- 
vest Home’’ in England, and, from its wide 
range of exhibits, wiil interest all classes. 
Entries close Saturday, Nov 7. Liberal 
prizes are offered in the various departments 
which comprise ponies and all the leading 
breeds of cattle and sheep. 


pota- 
marketed, 


some 


MARYLAND. 


Sugar Beet Tests.—The results in the main 
of our sugar beet tests in ’90-1 were that we 
could grow beets of a very good quality in 
this locality, but the yields were entirely too 
low to make it profitable. Our rainfall dur- 
ing July and August and the first part of 
September is likely to be very small, and con- 
sequently very unfavorable to the beet crop at 
a very critical time in its growth. The soils 
of this state where this crop would likely be 
of any advantage are not of the right physical 
character to make beet cuiture at all success- 
ful.—[{H. J. Patterson, Vice-Director Md Expt 
Station. 

Burkittsville, Oct 27—The quantity of hay se 
cured was only half of an average crop; the 
farmer hopes the deticiency may be offset by 
the price to be obtained. The wheat crop was 
about two-thirds of an average one and pota- 
to crop good; price ranging from 10 to 2¢. 
No fruit of any consequence and very impet 
fect. Clover seed is yielding well and will be 
about a full crop. 

State Notes—It is estimated that not less 
than 40,000 persons attended the recent Fred- 
erick fair the third day, this being known 4% 
governor’s day. The exhibit of machinery 
was a fine one. Much of it was kept in MO 
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tion during the entire day by the power fur- 
pished by the traction engines which were 
on exhibition. The large attendance of fakirs 
who thronged the main thoroughfare was par- 
ticularly noticeable and will no doubt be dis- 
tinctly remembered by the farmer who _ bet 
$20 to 50 that the bean was under a_certain 
shell because he saw it put there! The man 
who held the money disappeared as quickly 
as the bean. Away with these side shows and 
athorough and lasting reform is a positive 
need of the hour.——Propagating bass with 
the view of placing them in the Potomac river 
is to be accomplished by the game and _ fish 

rotective association of this state by the fol- 
lowing plan: As the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal runs parallel with the river from Cum- 
berland to the District of Columbia, the plan 
is to draw off the water from the canal early 
in December, which will leave many deep and 
shallow pools of water in the bed of the canal. 
In these, the gamy black bass, big and little, 
will take refuge and no one will be allowed to 
fish therein. Superintendent G. L. Nicholson 
has so ordered. The association will secure 
the bass in the pools and deposit them in the 
river at the proper time. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Goshenville, Oct 27—The farmers in this sec- 
tion are engaged in husking their corn, which 
is an average crop, not being as large as was 
expected in the fore part of the season. The 
dry weather had a bad effect on it. The apple 
crop in this section is a total failure, very 
few farmers having any to put away for win- 
ter. The potato crop is about half what it 
was last year, the average yield being from 
100 to 150 bu per acre. They are bringing 
from 35 to 45¢ per bu with indications for 
higher prices, there being considerable in- 
quiry for them. Milk is bringing from 3 to 4c 
per qt, the creameries paying 3c and 
the Philadelphia dealers 4c for this month. 
Wheat is growing finely and will be well set 
before cold weather. The pasture and all 
other fields are looking very green and are 
well set with grass. Pork is worth $5.50 per 
ewt dressed weight and the outlook is that 1t 
will be lower, asfeed of all kinds is low. 
The wheat crop was light in most places and 
not of the best quality. Those who have sold 
have received from 55 to 65c per bu. 


NEW JERSEY. 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, Oct 28—Corn 
cutting completed and husking well under 
way. Fall seeding about completed and the 
early sown fields are looking well. Apple 
<8 mostly done. The crop in this section 
1as been abundant and fruit generally fine. 
The buckwheat crop is unusually light. The 
large crop of potatoes forecasted early in the 
season did not materialize, the late crop 
being very light. Notwithstanding the dry 
season stock is looking fairly well. The first 
of June we planted about an acre of sweet 
corn thick in rows and though the dry weath- 
er hurt it somewhat we have fed four cows 
twice a day since some time in August. The 
stalks are now dry, but the cows still eat them 
well. We have now added about a peck of 
chopped pumpkins and the cows are holding 
to their milk well. One of the cows is a heifer 
with her first calf,another has her second calf, 
the third lost her calf, and was milked up, 
while the fourth is an old cow. We have 
supplied four families besides our own with 
butter, laid down three large pots for winter 
use, besides selling many pounds at the store. 
The cows are all scrub stock. In my opin- 
ion the planting of that corn patch was a good 
speculation. 








Country Produce Markets. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, apple market in 
_ shape, prices low, 50ce@$1 P bbl, cran- 
verries 5@6, potatoes dulland weak, 1@1 25 # 
bbl, onions 1@1 50; turnips 50@60c, cabbages 
2 50@3 P 100. Poultry dull and low under 
heavy supplies. Chickens 8@9c P 1b 1 w, 9@ 
10c d_ w, fowls 8@9c 1 w, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 
12@14c d w, ducks 10@1lc 1 w, 11@12c da w, 
geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c a w, fresh eggs 21@22c 
® dz, cold storage 13@15ce. Dressed beef 5@ 
6c P 1, veal 6@7c, hogs 4@5c, mutton 5@6c, 








BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Well Cured Corn Fodder can be made very 
palatable by crushing and cutting. Those not 
having a silo will find the cutters made by 
Heebner & Sons of Lansdale, Pa, a_ profitable 
investment. If $7 or $8 per ton can be secured 
for hay, sell it and buy a cutter. The machine 
will last for vears, and each season put dry fod- 
der in as palatable a condition as hay. The 
cost of raising corn is small, and there is a great 
abundance in all sections of the country. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


milch cows 30@35 ea. Cottonseel meal 16@ 
16 50 P ton, bran 11@11 50, middlings 15@ 
15 50, loose hay 15@17 50, baled 15@17, clover 
13@15, rye straw 12@12 50, oat 8@9. 


At Syracuse, beets 25@30c P bu, carrots 20@ 
25c, green peppers 40@50c, parsnips 40@50c, 
spinach 25c, turnips 20@25c, quinces $1 25, po- 
tatoes 25@30c, red onions 20@25c, apples 1 P 
bbl, chestnuts 3 5@3 75 P bu, honey 10@12ke¢ 
P lb. Dressed beef 55@7Tke P lb, veal 8c, hogs 
5c, mutton 5@7c, hides 5@5ke, calfskins 75c@ 
110 ea, chickens 10c P lb 1 w, l4e d w, tur- 
keys 124@14c 1 w, 18c d w, ducks 10c 1 w, 14¢ 
d w, fresh eggs 20c ® dz, cold storage 18c. 
Bran 11 P ton, cottonseed meal 19, middlings 
12, loose hay 13@15, baled 14, oat straw 8@10, 
rye 10@12. 

At Schenectady, eggs 18@20c P dz, chickens 
9c P lb 1l w, 12ec d w, ducks 9c 1 w, lle dw, 
apples 75c@$1 P bbl, pears 1 P bu. potatoes 1 
@1 25 P bbl, onions 1 25@1 50, cabbage 3@4 
P 100, oats 26c P bu, rye 45c, lopse hay 80c P 
100 lbs, baled 65c, rye straw, loose 70c, baled 
65c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch timo- 
thy hay baled $13 50@14 P ton, No 1 12 50@ 
13, No 2 11@11 50, Nolrye straw 17, tangled 
rye 10 50@11, wheat 8@8 50, bran 10 50@11. 
Fresh nearby eggs 193@20c P dz, western 19c, 
icehouse 15@17e, fowls 74@8c P lb 1 w,8}@9ed 
w, chickens 7@7kc. Ch apples, King 140 P 
bbl, Pippins 1 25@1 35, Baldwins 1, quinces 
2@2 50, cranberries 4 50@5c. potatoes 30@38¢ 
P bu, onions 1 10@1 25 P bbl, cabbage 2@2 75 
P 100. 


mm 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the advance of 3c P qt noted 
last week is maintained with some difticulty, 
as receipts have jumped up considerably. 
The exchange price is 2}¢ P qt and the aver- 
age surplus price $1 22 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Oct 26 were as 
follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY.LE & West RR, 25.903 744 361 
N Y Central. ! 137 580 
N Y, Ont & West, 967 _ 
West Shore, 179 181 
N Y. Sus and West, 84 _ 
N Y & Putnam, =x po 
New Haven &«& H, 41 a 
Del, Lack & West, 396 — 
Long Island, _ — 
N J Central. 35 —_ 
Lehigh Valley, 22 — 

R T Co, 235 _ 
Other sources, — — 
Total receipts, 2,840 1,122 
Daily average this week, 405 160 
Daily av last week, 368 164 
Av same week last year, 632 215 





Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N 
Y and Putnam R R to High Bridge during the 
week ended on dates named were as follows: 

Oct 18 Oct 11 Oct.4 Sept 27 Sept 20 Sept 


Hammonds, 36 35 36 37 38 153 
Millwood, 112 114 118 113 115 459 
Kitchawan, 81 82 R4 79 77 307 
Croton Lake, 75 94 74 70 67 270 
Yorktown, 227 332 242 250 252 wg 
Amawalk, 80 67 77 92 92 393 
West Somers, 2i 21 42 93 41 181 
Baldwin Place, 187 192 191 193 203 802 
Mahopac Falls, 316 302 326 23 322 1295 
Mahopac Mines, 180 179 182 382 182 697 
Lake Mahopac, 76 72 73 53 56 191 
Crofts, 119 106 112 108 114 419 
Carmel, 80 76 80 77 77 332 
Brewster, 14 14 14 14 l4 50 

Total, 1604 1586 1652 1634 1056 6543 


Also 779 cases bottled milk from Carmel and 34 cases 
from Baldwin Place. 

Concerning the long delay on the part of 
the interstate commerce commission in decid- 
ing the case regarding freight rates on milk 
shipped to the New York market, Mr Edward 
A. Moseley, secretary of the commission, 
writes to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST: ‘‘It 1s 
true that this case was instituted before the 
commission a couple of years ago, but it is 
also true that the case was not finally submit- 
ted for the consideration of the commission 
uutil after the filing of briefs by counsel along 
in the spring of this year. Besides a great 
mass of exhibits in the case, the oral testi- 
mony taken before the commission amounted 
to nearly 1300 typewritten pages. The duty 
of the commission under the law to include its 
findings of fact in its reports of cases, involv- 
ed a most careful examination of this voln- 
minous record. While I cannot say how soona 
decision will be rendered, I can assure you 
that the case is not being neglected in any 
way and that it will be disposed of at the ear- 
liest date practicable.’’ Evidently we are to 
have full treatment of this case. 

At Elgin, the market Monday of this week 
19@20c, sales chiefly 20c; this indicates easi- 
ness compared with a week earlier. 

At Jamestown, some weakness developed on 
the local butter market Monday of this week 
and 26,448 tbs emy sold at 19@20c, against 21 
@22c a week ago. 
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The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


New Yorx, Oct 27—On strictly choice hops 
bids are fully up to the prices quoted of late 
by dealers. The 10c figure is well established 
for new growths and while 10sc is at the 
moment somewhat extreme it is obtainable 
for fancy sorts. Offers on other grades are 
relatively lower and demand is only fair. 
Holders are firm in their views and are un- 
willing to reduce their asking prices on or- 
dinary sales. On the Pacific coast the feeling 
seems somewhat improved and the fact of the 
scarcity of the choicest hops more generally 
realized. The same may be said of the Eng- 
lish markets, where prices are firmly held at 
the recent advance. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 
Oct 21 Oct 23 Oct 2 





N ¥ state, crop "96, choice, 10@1044 =10@1044 10 
se “« “imedtoprime, 8@9 ay 8@10 
“ “ 95, choice, 71@7% 1@7% 1@6 
sad sd * * ned to prime, 53,@6 53,46 53g 
“ “ rT “ com, 4 a4 
ss 2. 244@4'¢ 2headbe 24,@4 
“ * old olds, 1},@2, Gai 14,@2! 

Pacifie, crop 96, i@10 @\0 7@W 
- “« 95, choice, 64g ‘or 7 
m.» “  “« medto prime, 5@6 5@6 514@634 
sa “ “ common, 3@4 7 3 
“ + 994, 21,@4 2%,@4 21,4 

German, ‘96, 24@27 2@2 8 2@27 
“ s 995, 14@18 M@18 14@18 


The internal revenue statistics for Septem- 
ber show a decrease in the barrel tax of 
fermented liquors, receipts being $2,815,375, 
compared with 3,387,397 the previous month 
and 3,070,321 in September, ’95. The total 
tax on fermented liquors including the special 
taxes of brewers and wholesale and retail 
dealers was 2,830,668, against 3,088,523 a vear 
ago. . 


$e 


The Boom in Tobacco. 





Since our tobacco market on Page 9 of 
this issue was written,further sales have been 
made in the Connecticut valley, prices have 
run up as high as 28c for new crop sold direct 
to a Buffalo cigar manufacturer... Up to this 
hour sales are mainly of broadleaf in the East 
Hartford section, but buyers are inspecting 
Havana crops. About 250 acres have been 
sold at 18@28c. The buyers believe McKin- 
ley’s election is assured,and in view of that 
event consider these prices justified for fine 
crops. 





We desire to se- 
Ganvassers Wanted, cure number of 

experienc.d can- 
vassers at once. We intend that every farmer 
in the middle states shall be made acquainted 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and to 
more rapidly accomplish this, we need a few 
more agents, to whom we can give steady em- 
ployment for the next six months. Applica- 
tions should be made at once, accompanied by 
a statement as to previous work done in the 
canvassing line, together with references as 
to integrity and ability. Address the Orange 
Judd Company, 52 and 54 Lafayette place, New 
York City. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this elass. to go 
ou this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or anumber, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address cn, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. ; 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will noc be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All *Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. . 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitabie returns and prove a paying Investment 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York 








I 0 YOU WANT PETS?—I have a lot of Belgium Hares. Get 

them now and have them acclimatized for breeding in_the 
spring. Write for prices. W. F. SCHMEISKE, Box 1s, Scot- 
land, Pa. 





JOR SALE—A small Yorkshire yearling boar, winner at “the 
leading fairs this fall. Address LEDDRA W. HOLT, Scipio- 
ville, N. Y. 
AISE BELGIAN HARES for market. More profit than cows. 
Circulars free. ARTHUR W. KIRK, Forest Grove, Pa. 








HESTERS, Collies, Fowls. Geese, Ducks, Turkeys, Pigeons, 
Circulars. “PAINE,” So. Randolph, Vt. 
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UNSETTLED [IARKET CONDITIONS. 


TuxKspay Eventina, Oct 27, 1896. 

The markets these days may be described as 
‘election markets.’? Farm produce with 
some exceptions is greatly unsettled, and in 
leading trade centers and on the exchanges 
every eye is bent on the political situation. 
Operators are extremely cautious, yet a spirit 
of hopefulness prevails. Securities on the 
money exchanges have exhibited measurable 
strength. The natural reaction in wheat prices, 
after an advance of about 50 % compared with 
the low summer point, 1s the feature of the 
week, corn and oats sympathizing in the pe- 
riods of weakness. There is every reason to 
believe, however, that western Europe will 
want our surplus at fairly good prices. Total 
exports of wheat and flour, reported by Brad- 
street’s at 3,823,000 bu for the week, are a lit- 
tle smaller, but above the average earlier in 
the year, while foreigners are buying corn 
very freely. Pork produet, butter and ‘che ese, 
eggs, canned goods, dried fruits, wool, hides 
and some of the metals have shown encourag- 
ing strength almost from first to last. The 
money market has been close, with interest 
rates firm. The gold reserve in the national 
treasury approximates $120,000,000 and since 
August 57 millions have been imported with 
more on the way. Silver sold late last week 
on the basis of the low level of 65}c per oz. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 


-~Wheat-~ -—Corn-—, -—Oats-—, 
Cash or spot 1896 1895 1896 1895 1896 1895 


Chicago, 68¢ 593g¢ 23%e Be 8 173 18¢ 
us 


New York, 69 3035 ; 235 


Boston, 
Toledo, 73 26 33 2044 
St Louis, 7 5 22 263 17% 
Minneapolis, 5 5 —- -- -- 
San Francisco, *1.55 ¢ 71.00 *90 *1. 12% *.85 
London, 8045 aay 474 - - 

*Per cental. Other prices B bu. 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA 
This week Last. week One year ago 

57,162,000 50,506,000 
Corn, 17,856,000 4,815,000 
Oats, 10,901,000 10. 135,000 4,457,000 

PRICES AT CHIVAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
December, 7025€ 25¢ 1814¢ 
May, 536 2835 214g 


The Reaction in Wheat. 


Wheat, bu, 


The sharp break in prices which took place 
last week was disappointing but not strange, 
considering everything, with the legitimate 
Situation to-day as strong as at any time yet. 
As distinctly pointed outin our review last 
week, reaction must be expected following 
any such furious advance as at that time scor- 
ed. Upto last Saturday night’s closing the 
market had broken badly at Chicago and else- 
where, with the situation bound to be nervous 
and unsettled all of this week, pending the 
election uncertainties. Tt is a matter of 
satisfaction to note that Monday’s cables 
showed surprising strength abroad, the for- 
eigners undoubtedly wanting our wheat. The 
visible supply gained nearly 25 mil- 
lions last week, under large receipts 
in the northwest. The reasons why a 
considerable part of the handsome gain in 
rice should be suddenly swept away are at 
east three-fold. Perhaps first of all, notwith- 
standing the legitimate claims for higher 
prices, the advance was made at too rapid a 
gait, and at the decidedly higher level every- 
body was anxious to take profits, and there 
was a selling furore in every direction. An- 
other reason for the break, and closely allied 
with the general disposition to sell, the close 
money market. In times of sharp advance in 
any produce market there is a large specula- 
tive element, widely scattered throughout 
the country, both cities and towns, which be- 
comes infatuated with the ideaof buying fora 
profit. All of this flood of operations only 
adds fuel to the fire, often advancing a market 
at a more rapid rate than is healthy. This 
has been the case in the present instance, and 
with big profits in sight the temptation was 
so great that offerings on the open market 
proved more than could be absorbed. 

The Cifticalty in obtaining money to carry 
wheat added to the desire to sell out. Many 
operators, especially in the west and north- 
west, who had bought wheat to be delivered 
to them at an early “date, experienced difticulty 
in obtaining funds to carry it, and there was 
nothing to do but let the property go even at 
a descending scale of prices. Thus the nat- 
ural profit taking and the difficulty in get- 
ting funds to take and pay for w heat already 
bought made a serious impression on values, 

and for the moment dwarfed the importance 
of Sthe real position, which includes the 
world’s shortage in wheat supplies. The ad- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


vance in European markets had also been at 
probably too rapid a pace, perhaps more than 
discounting the abnormal demand for actual 
wheat, and the foreign markets were not slow 
to follow the declining tendency on this side 
the ocean. 

The advance m ocean freights has also been 
afactor. One of the ocean steamship com- 
panies is reported to have made the statement 
that it could carry grain at a profit at figures 
close to 2c per bu; compared with this, the 
price now ruling is 12 to 14c, N Y¥ to Liverpool, 
and about 22c¢ Chicago to Liverpool. The 
foreign buyer makes his purchases of wheat at 
a price laid down in Liv erpool, London or 
Antwerp, this applying to grain from the U 
S as well as from Russia or Argentina. There- 
fore, if there is an added cost of 5 to 8c or 
more it must eventnally come out of the west- 
ern producer. Buyers abroad will not pay 
advanced prices for American wheat, together 
with advancing freight rates, so long as they 
can get the property from Russia without this 
greatly added cost. Thus the speculative 
wave which has been running at fever heat, 
assisting in the rapid movement of prices up 
and down, has closely attended the legitimate 
situation; ’ perhaps after all, the market has 
been reac ting to a healthy level conducive to 
fresh buying to make up actual world’s re- 
quirements. 

While prices may go still lower before they 
are higher, so long as Europe continues to buy 
freely all lines of American farm produce 
there is no reason for belie: that wheat values 
will return to the depressed level of midsum- 
mer. Especially is this so in. view of the 
statistical position, which we have already so 
thoroughly outlined. In addition to the gen- 
erally accepted fact of shortage in India, Rus- 
sia, Argentina and Australia, stocks of for- 
eign w heat now actually avaiiable in Europe 
are decidedly low, and while the ’96 English 
crop was a good one, itis not coming on the 
market very rapidly. With regard to ‘the hints 
sometimes thrown out, that much of the big 
Octobertadvance was due to the use of capital, 
for political effect, it is a well-recognized fact 
that the wheat market is altogether too big a 
thing to be used in a game of battledore and 
shuttlecock. Furthermore, if the advance in 
wheat was purely political, and the direct re 
sult of manipulation by party leaders, why of 
all times was it not maintained until election? 
The natural law of supply and demand al- 
ways has held and always will hold sway in 
the long run. Wheat has now scored a he: ivy 
reaction, placing it on a basis where fresh 
buying may be naturally hoped for. 





NO 2 CASH WHEAT AT CHICAGO. 
(In cents per bushel.) 

This diagram shows at a glance the course 
of the wheat market, taking No 2 spring at 
Chicago as a basis, and covering the extreme 
range from the low price last August to the 





high point recently attained. Following the 
latest figure in the ‘diagram (Oct 23) the mar- 
ket broke to 664¢ Saturday of last week, sub- 
sequently reacting a little, exhibiting a ’ show 
of further recovery Monday of this week, and 
Chicago prices may be seen in our usual table 
at the head of the column. Note that December 
wheat, which is mostly traded in, is 2 to 3¢ 
over the prices indicated in the diagram. 


With corn receipts at Chicago at the rate of 
about 1000 cars per day,-and with the sharp 
break in wheat, it is a matter of satisfaction 
that prices held up last week.as well as 
they did, futures losing less than 2c. The 
market at the opening of this week is rather 
stronger; there is really little new in the situa- 
tion, prices sy mpathizing largely with wheat, 
yet the excelient export demand is a feature 
of importance. With large shipments from 
the country, stocks at primary points are nat- 
urally accumulating. The new corn whica 
has arrived up to the present time is fair in 
quality but not dry, and the shipping business 
is confined chiefly to grain from the old crop. 
A feature of the week has been inquiries made 
looking toward shipments of corn to India 
and to “South Africa, but no actual business 
of consequence bas yet been done. December 
delivery at one time worked under 24c, sub- 
sequently recovering a little, with No 2in 
store close tu 23c, No 2 yellow 23@23}ic, No 3 
by sample 21@23c, new and old, and new No 
4 19@20c. 

Oats for May delivery lost only 4c last week, 


——$—— ES 


Impure 
Milk 
Detected 


at a glance. White« 
man’s Standard In- 
dicating Milk Jars, 
the best guarantee that 
your customers have 


WHITE MAN'S PATENT that you sell them pure 
PEB 16 1890. milk. Downs fraudu- 


lent competition. Send for prices and plans that will 

increase your business. Plain jars and sundries. 
A. V. WHITEMAN, 

144 Chambers 8t., New York City. 


This advertisement only appears this month. 


J. H. SEWARD & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 


Solicit consignments of Apples, Potatoes, 
Quinces, Cabbage, Grapes, and other goods. 








Please write us for market particulars, 
Our quotations always represent actual 
values. Best of references furnished. 


GREENSBORQ REACH 


The finest white flesh peach in ex— 
istence. Ripens before the Alex- 
ander. Extra large, fine flavor. 
Donaldson’s Elmira As- 

aragus Roots. A new pro- 

uctionof rare merit. Strawe- 
perey Plante, 59, an Fjame 
Small Fruits, Tenn. Peac 
Seed. Catalogue FREE. 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES, 


CIDER PRESS§,, 


The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World’s Fair. 


HY DRAULIC§ 


Send for free catalogue 
and full particulars, 


HYDRAULIC ? 
PRESS MFC.CO. 
Mo. 8 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio € 


SIMONS, JACOBS & CO., Glasgow. 

SIMONS, SHUTTLEWORTH & CO., Liverpool. 
GARCIA, JACOBS & CO0., London. 

MICHAEL SIMONS & CO., Leith, Scotland. 
SIMONS, JACOBS & CO., Edinburgh, Scotland, 
J. H. LUTTEN & SON, Hamburg, Germany. 


LARGEST EUROPEAN 


Receivers and Handlers 
of American Apples, 


—REPRESENTED BY— 
CHARLE SFORSTE im. 78 and 78 Park Place,New York. 
WALTER WE Bis +, 21S. Market St., Boston. 
ARTHUR FOW oh Portland and Montreal. 
Ww. W. WODLFORDS CoO., 128 8S. Charles St., Balti- 
more. 


Cc. S. NIXON, Kentville, N. 8. 


EACH TREES.—Full assortment. Apply te 
R. S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Delaware. 





A erlin, Md, 























while the cash property, owing to liberal of- 
ferings, Was relatively less steady. ; The mar- 
ket has shown considerable activity and 
nervousness 10 sympathy with other cereals, 
and the tightness of the money market cut 
off part of the cash demand, inducing holders 
to sell freely for near delivery. Considering 
everything, however, prices have held up 
well. No 2in store 17?@18c, No 3 mixed by 
sample 14@17}c, No 3 white 17@20c. 

There has been less competition among 
puyers in the barley market, and values have 
suifered a little; although ata slight decline 
enoug)i inquiry to take about everything of- 
fered. Low grades suitable for feed purposes 
were relatively weaker than malting goods, 
which were in nearly recent favor. A con- 
tinuance of the export trade afforded some 
help to the situation, clearances amounting to 
about 300,000 bu for the week, against half 
that the previous week. Common to fair thin, 
or badly stained 25@27c P bu, good to choice 
malting 28@34e with fancy 35@36c. 

After an early advance of 5c timothy seed 
last week reacted 10@15c, to the basis of 
about $2 50 ® ctl for contract prime. Buyers 
held off and the export demand was said tu be 
Jess than recently. Fair to guod country lots 
2 25@2 40, poor 1 50@1 75 and fancy all the 
way up to 2 16@2 75. Prime cloverseed at one 
time showed 50c advance, selling at 9 P ctl, 
later 8 624, with under grades usual differ- 
ence. The trade is small, with offerings and 
demand both rather light. Other grass seeds 
inactive with Hungarian nominally 40@65c 
% ctl and ordinary millet 40@60c. 

At New York, much the same influences 
have been at work in grain noted elsewhere. 
All breadstuffs active and excited through- 
out, with evidences of a steadier tone the 
beginning of this week following last week’s 
big break. Among leading grain traders the 
opinion is strengthened that once more the 
United States is regaining its old supremacy 
in the markets of the world, although foreign 
competition, present and to come, must not 
be lost sight of. No 2 red winter wheat sold 
off from 88c and better to 79c, with a subse- 


quent slight recovery. Flour unsettled with 
the wholesale price on the basis of $4 25@ 


No 2 corn in 


450 P bbl for spring patents. 
Oats 23@23hc. 


store 314@32c P bu, and No 2 
THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 





WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
—-Cattle—, 7 Hogs—, -Sheep~ 
1RO6 1895 1896 1895 18% 1895 
Chicago, # 100 tbs, = 0 £520 8360 8385 8340 $375 
New York, 1 5 20 415 450 350 410 
Bufialo, 140 5 25 3 80 415 3 50 400 
Kansas City, 475 510 3 40 385 315 3 50 
Pittsburg, 455 5 25 3 80 425 3 50 400 


At Chicago, cattle market uneven, depend- 
ing almost wholly upon the character of the 
offerings. In the aggregate these are liberal, 
but quality covers a wide range, and so with 


prices. Choice to fine beeves suitable for 
export account are substantially steady, with 
relatively few answering this description on 
sale. On the other hand, the yards have 
been flooded with immature cattle, clear- 
ly showing the need of further careful 


‘feeding at home, and these declined last week 
all the way from 10 to 30c, this being greatest 
on half-fat steers and plain, rough droves, 
which meet with indifferent reception. In a 
few instances lowest prices last week showed 
a break of 40@50c. Receipts of western cattle 
moderate, the better grades competing sharp- 
ly with mediuia natives. At the opening of 
this week, Monday bringing in 15,000 head, 
the market on desirable beeves is active and 
slightly higher. Canning stock fairly steady 
and choice veal calves wanted. Stock cattle 
quiet and a shade lower. Revised prices 
follow : 

Fey export steers, 84.90@5.10 
Prime. 1500@1600 fbs,4.654.80 
Good to ch, 1150 

@1450 ths 
Fair to med, 1150 
@1400 Ths, 

evan and heif- 


Feeders, 

Stockers,. 400 to 
850 Tbs. 

Calves, 300 fos up, 

Calves, veal, 

Grass Texans, 

Texas cows and 
heifers. 


£3.40@3.65 


> 






3.85@4.35 


3.60@3.90 





1.50:@2.60 





Fair to good cows, 2. Texas bulls, 1.50@2.00— 

Poor to eh bulls, 25 Western range 

Canners, 1.25@2.000 steers, 2.75@4.00 
Sheep trade without important change, 

best stock averaging nearly steady, while 


lambs have sold off 15@25c. Good inquiry 
for feeding sheep and lambs for shipment to 
the country. Good to choice natives $3@ 


340, western sheep 2 75@3 20, lambs 3 7T5@ 
4 15. Stock sheep selling largely at 2 60@3 
with feeding lambs 3 25@3 50. The market 


opens Monday of this week fairly strong all 
around. 

The tendency in hogs has been slightly up- 
ward in spite of the efforts of packers to pre- 
vent this. All classes of buyers are operat- 
ing freely, with the greatest activity in Pack- 
Ingtown where hogs are being cut up for 
Winter stocks. 


While prices are low, tlie mar- 











| 
| 
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ket is healthy with an excellent consumptive 
and shipping demand on both home and for- 
eign account. Average quality of current re- 
ceipts is only fair, with choice hogs relatively 
scarce. Good to choice medium and heavy 
packing and shipping droves $3 20@3 50, light 
mixed 3 35@3 55, assorted light-3 50@3 60. 

At Pittsburg, the cattle supply is not exces- 
sive and everything at all desirable is going 
out of sellers’ hands at practically steady 
prices. Monday of this week 95 cars arrived, 
against 110 a week ago. Quotations are con- 
tinued as folows: 


Extra, 149, to 1600 Ibs, $4 40@4 55 
Good, 1200 to 1500 Ibs, 4 10@4 20 
Fair, 00) to 110 Ibs, 3% 40@3 80 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 2 50@3 25 
Rough, half-fat, 8 00@S 50 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 00@3 75 


Com to good fat bulls,$2 (0@3 00 
Com tv good fat cows, 2 
Heifers, 700 to 110 lbs, 24 375 
Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@15 00 
F’sh cows & springr’s 15 00@45 
Veal calves, 4 5S 75 

The hog market opened in good shape Mon- 
day of this week, the 30 double decks on sale 
going quickly at 15@20e advance over iast 





week. Prime medium weights $3 75@3°s0, 
yorkers 360@365, heavy hogs 3 40@3 65. 
Sheep are in about the usual favor and 
substantially steady. Only 8 ears arrived 
Monday, with sales on the basis of 340 
@350 for prime wethers, av 95@105 lbs. 


3 30, mixed 
50@4 50, 


Good, but lighter in weight, 3 20@ 
ewes and wethers 2 40@2 85; lambs 2 
according to condition. 

At Buffalo, cattle market poorly sustained 
with demand early this week indifferent. 
Monday’s receipts were 200 cars and sales as a 
rule about 10c lower than last. Transactions 
on the basis of $4 40@4 90 for good to fancy 
steers with under grades at the usual differ- 
ences. Hogs fairly active and nearly steady, 
local buyers and shippers all interested. Mon- 
day’s receipts 110 cars and sales indicated 
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easiness. Best heavy 3 50@3 60, mixed droves 
3 60@3 70, yorkers and choice pigs 3 70@3 80. 
Sheep trade in healthy shape with about the 
usual support offered. Receipts Monday 50 
cars natives and 15 cars Canadians, largely 
lambs. Market steady to firm. with good 
lambs 4 25@4 40, fancy a premium, shee 
unchanged on the basis of 2 75@3 50 for geod 
to choice. 

At New York, cattle offerings rather defi- 
cient in quality, market inactive and prices 
only steady. Poor to good native steers 
salable at $3 25@4 50 with prime to choice a 
further premium but few offered; wixed 
droves 3 60@4, oxen and stags 2 25@3 75, cows 
and bulls 1 50@2 50. Recent sales include Va 
steers, average 1300 Ibs, at 4 05@4 10, do, aver- 
age 1160@1220 lbs,at 3 80@3 85, state cows, 900@ 
1000 tbs, 1 75@2 30 for poor to good. Veal 
calves dull and easy with offerings liberal, 
fairto good at 550@675; coumtry dressed 
veals 6@9. Hogs firm at 3 70@4 15 for heavy 
mixed droves, choice pigs 4 15@4 30; country 
dressed hogs 4@6 50 for heavy to light. Sheep 
rather dull and only steady, ordinary to 
choice 2 50@3 25, fancy a premium, lambs 3 50 
@4 50. 


At Boston, two-year-old steers $12@22 ea, 


three-year-olds 20@32Z, milch cows 25@60, ac- 
cording to quality. 
At London, American steers 103@1llc P th, 


est dressed weight, sheep 84@9c, est dressed 
weight. Refrigerator beef 77@8fc P tb. 


THE ONION [IARKET. 


Steadiness and general strength re the fea- 
tures of the onion market. Supplies running 
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Best and most valuable. 
orous, very productive. 
not be swallowed. 
guarantee safe arrival by mail. Largest 
Introducer of unrivalled Red Jacket Goose- 
berry and Fay Currant, Catalogue free. 


Early or late. 


GAMPBELL’S EARLY 


Highest commendation from highest authorities. Hardy, healthy, vig- 
Largest clusters, finest quality, not foxy. 
Sold by many reputable Nurserymen, 
stock of grape vines in the world. 


GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York. 
BOBS ISSO SO9SOSAIS SOSVESIETSOSS 





Our Marvelous New 


GRAPE 







Seeds need 
None genuine without ourseals, We 
Small fruits. 








JOHN H. JACKSON 
NEW YORK STAT 





Successor to JACKSON BROS. : 
E DRAIN TiLE and PIPE WORKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥. 
Manufacturer 
Glazed Sewer Pipe, 
Brick, @ven : 
Fire Clay Stove Pine, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Fneaustic Sidewalk Tile, 

Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 


Established 1852. 
Salt 
Fire 

Tops, 


of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, 
Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, 


Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney 
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Is No Doubt 


It cuts both ways, does not crush. 
Write for circular. Cc 
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WOOD’S NATURAL HISTORY 
® 
A HANDSOME VOLUME OF 800 PAGES AND 500 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Given for Only One New Subscriber to this Journal. 








Address orders to either of our offices below, 


NEW YORK, 


52 Lafayette Place. 


CHICAGO, 


Pontiac Building. 


Wood’s Natural History with its charming de- 


seriptions and delightful anecdotes of all animals. 
both domestic and wild, is the greatest authority in 
the land. 


It gives minutely and in the simplest language, 


the habits, haunts, diseases and peculiarities of the 
entire 
world famous naturalist, the Rev. J.G. Wood, M. A., 
F. L.S., author of several other celebrated works on 
animal life; but none with so great a fund of infor- 
mation as this great work, now published for the 
first time 
text of the writer is embellished with 500 engrav- 
ings by such 
Weir, Zwecker, Coleman, Harvey and others, 


animal kingdom. This great work is by the 


in America. The clear and descriptive 


eminent European artists as Wolf, 


This Mammeth Cyclopedia of the animal world 


cousists of over eight hundred pages, and is sub- 
stantially bound in stiff paper covers. 
800 pages ot clear print on good paper, with 500 
excellent illustrations, and until this new edition 
was printed never sold for less than $5. 


OUR OFFER: We will send this interest, 

*ing and instructive book 

> which we have but briefly described, to any one 

sending us one new yearly subscriber to this journal 

at $1.00, 
paid by us in each case. 

but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


It contains 


Price when purchased §0 cents. Postage 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Columbian Building. Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 
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rather light and the prospect of only moder- 
ate stocks in the country encourages holders 
to retain their firm views and keep prices up 
to the former level. The small crop in Con- 
necticut has further added to the strength of 
the situation aud worked to the benetit of 
dealers and growers. 

At New York, in light supply and firm. 
Eastern White $2@3 50 P bbl, red 175, yellow 
1 50, Urange Co white 1 50@2 50 # bag, yel- 
low 75e@1 12 P bbl, red 75c@1 50, N J and 
LI yellow 1@1 25 P bbl, white 1 50@2 50, 
western and state yellow 1@1 12, red 1 25 
@1 37. 

At Boston, sell readily at full prices. 
tive 40c P bu,western Mass $1 35@1 50 
N Y large bbls 1 25, western 1@1 25. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or Ccousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, the market is quiet and gen- 
erally unchanged, prices tirm. Ch '9%6 marrow 
$1 6v P bu, ch ’95 1 50, fair to good 1 20@1 45, 
ch °9% medium 1 35, ch ’951 25, ch white 
kidney 155@1 60, 96 red 150@1 55,'95 red 1 40, 
ch yellow eye 1 20, Cal limas 1 50, green peas 
T23WS7The. 


bbl, 


Eggs. 

At New York, lower grade goods drag, but 
strictly fresh are scarce and firm. Fey new- 
laid nearby 22@23c P dz, state fresh gath- 
ered 20c, Pa country marks 20c, western 19c, 
checks $2 25@3 60 P case, western  refriger- 
ator prime 15$@16c P dz, limed 15c. 

At Boston, steady for nearly all kinds, 
choice firm. Nearby and Cape fey 23@25c 
P dz, ch fresh eastern 20c, fair to good 16@ 
17c, Vtand N H ch fresh 20c P dz, Mich 
fey 19@20e, western fairto good 17@18c, P 
E Island 18@19c, refrigerator 15@154c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, quinces irregular in quality 
and price, pears quiet and steady, grapes 
plentiful, cranberries steady. Seckel pears 
$546 P bbl, Bartlett 2@450, Kieffer 2@3, 
Delaware grapes 10@12c ® small bskt, Con- 
cord 10@12c P large bskt, Niagaras 10@12Zc 
P small bskt, dark Cape Cod cranberries 
4 50@5 50 P bbl, good to prime 350@4, N. 
1@1 25 P cra, quinces 2@2 50 P bbl, north- 
ern chestnuts 646 50 P bu of 60 tbs, hickory 
nuts 1@1 50. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, in moderate home and ex- 
port demand. Western spring bran 47)@52kc 
P 100 ths, winter 50@52hc, middlings 70c, 
sharps 65@70c, screenings 38@45c, oil meal 
$18 P ton, cottonseed 19 50, rye feed 47) @50c 
P 100 tbs, brewers’ meal and grits 90c, coarse 
corn meal 59@6l1c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, demand only moderate, sup- 
plies liberal, market rather weak. Prime 
timothy 85@874e¢ P4100 Ibs, No 1 8c, No 2 
70«aT5e, No 3 60@65c, shipping 55@60c, clo- 
ver mixed 60@65c, clover 50@55c, salt hay 45 
2c. long rye straw No 1 85@9c, No 2 
75@s80c, short rye 55@65c, oat and wheat 40 
@5vVe. 

At Boston, trade dull and prices barely 
steady, rye straw in short supply. N Y and 
Can new ch to fey $16@17 P ton, western 15@ 
16, eastern 15, lower grades 10@14, yood to 
prime rye straw 18@20, oat 8 50@9. 

Poultry. 

At New York, prices now holding fairly 
steady, supplies cleaning up in better shape. 
Dressed poultry: Turkeys good to ch 10@ 
12sc P tb, Phila’ spring chickens 13@1hc, 
western 8@%c, western fowls 7}@8c, spring 
ducks 144@15}c, white squabs $1 75@2 P dz, 
mixed 1 50, dark and poor 125. Live poul- 
try: Spring chickens 6@7c P tb, fowls 74@ 
8c, turkeys 7@9c, ducks 60@80c P pr, geese 
1 25@1 75, pigeons, old 20c P pr, young 15c. 

At Boston, receipts more than ample and 
market weak. Northern and eastern chick- 
ens, ch large 15@16e P th, common to good 
10@1l4e, extra ch fowls 12@13c, cominon to 
good 8@10c, Vt turkeys 16@18c, ducks 10@ 
lle, western iced turkeys 10c, chickens 8@9c, 
fowls 7@8c, roosters 6@6}c, pigeons 7T5c@$1 
P dz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, a good demand for best va- 
rieties. Cabbage $2@2 50 ® 100, red 3@3 50, 
celery 20@40c P dz, egg plant 50c@1 PP bbl, 
cucumbers 2@3 50 P 100, lima beans 1@1 75 
P bag, turnips, Russian 50@70c P bbl, toma- 
toes 25@50c P cra, marrow squash 60@7T5ic P 
bbl. Hubbard squash Tic, marrow 60@70c, 


Na-. 


THE DAIRY SITUATION 


green corn 50c@1 25 P 100, green peppers 40c@ 
1 P bbl, red 1@1 50, carrots 60@75c, pumpkins 
40@75c. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, potatoes 40@50c P bu, 
white onions 65c, red and yellow 50c, turnips 
40c, Hubbard squash ic P tb, apples $1@1 50 
® bbl, chickens 10c P tb l w, 16¢ d w, ducks 
16c d w, hay 16 P ton, full cream cheese 9@ 
13c P th.—At New Haven, Ct, pumpkins 4c 
~ tb, squash ljc, white onions Tic ¥ bu, red 
and yellow 5Uc, turnips 25@30c, apples 1 25@ 
175 ®” bbl, chickens 10@lle P hl w, 12c d 
w, western eggs 18c P dz, emy tub butter 19@ 
20c P tb, dairy 17@19, cheese 9§@10c.—At 
Providence, RI, fresh nearby eggs 27@28c P 
dz, western 18@19¢c, chickens 16@18c¢ P bb, 
fowls 12@15c, beef T@8c, mutton 6@7ec, apples 
1 25@2 P bbl, quinces 2 50@3, potatoes 1 25@ 
1 50, onions 50a@6ve P bu, prime hay 16 50@ 
17 P ton, rye straw 19 50@20 50, cmy print 
butter 22@23c P tb, dairy 15@16c, cheese 10@ 
lle.—At Springfield, Mass, yellow onions 40 
@45e P bu, potatoes 4Uc, turnips 35c, carrots 
6uc, apples 90c@1 P bbl, fresh nearby eggs 2 
@26¢ P dz, western 15@16c, chickens 11@13c 
P th, baled hay 16@16 50 P ton, emy print 
butter 22@23c P tb, dairy 19@19}c, cheese 10$@ 
llc.—At Worcester, Mass, apples 50c@1 P 


bbl, yellow onions 50@60ce P bu, turnips 40@ 
50c, potatoes 4u@5vuc, baled hay 17@18 # ton. 


THE. DAIRY MARKETS, 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, market ac- 
tive, fine goods scarce. Good to ch emy 18@ 
20c lb, dairy 174@18}c.—At Syracuse, de- 
mand good, prices tirm. Good to ch emy 22 
@2e, dairy 17@21c.—At Schenectady, 15@17c. 

At New York, the volume of actual busi- 
ness is not especially large and the general 
situation is much as a week ago. Fine cream- 
ery is held with confidence at 20c and a fair 
demand for the lower grades gives a fairly 
firm tone to the market. Wholesale prices for 
round lots ruling early this week follow: 
Elgin and other western creamery extras 20c 
® lb, western firsts 18@19c, seconds 154@17c, 
N Y cmy 19$@20c, N Y dairy half tubs fey 17 
@18c, firsts 15@16c,western dairy firsts 11@12c. 

Pennsylvania— At Philadelphia, firm for fan- 
cy goods, supphes only moderate. Western 
fey emy 20c P lb, fair to prime 17@19c, prints 
wc. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market without change. 
Ohio emy 15c P lb, Elgin 19¢c, dairy 12ce.—At 
Cleveland, market active and prices steady. 
Good toch emy 16@19c, Elgin 21@2i}c, dairy 
12@16c.—At Toledo, ch to extra cmy 20@22c, 
dairy 18@19c.—At Cincinnati, rather slow, 
prices sustained. Fey Elgin ecmy 22c, Ohio 
15@ l6c. 

At Boston, a steady tone is maintained for 
choice grades, but the market is quiet and 
sales only moderate. Dairy continues quiet 
with only few arrivals of fine flavor. Under 
grades slow. Quotations for round lots as 
follows: Vt and N H fey emy assorted sizes 
20@20kc, northern N Y 20c, western fresh tubs, 
assorted sizes 19@20c, northern firsts 17@18c, 
eastern 16@18e, western firsts 15@16v, seconds 
12@14c, extra Vt dairy 15@1l6c, N Y extra 14c, 
tirsts 12@13e, western imt cmy 12@14c. Prints 
1@2c premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, market active 
and tirm. Full cream cheddars 9@10c P Ib, 
Hats 8}@9kc, imt Swiss 12@13c.—At Syracuse, 
full cream cheddars 94@10}c.—At Cuba, 1400 
bxs large white sold at 9ic, 70 bxs 45-lb size 
10ic, and abont 2000 bxs contracted small at 
93.@108c as to size. 

At New York, the market is quiet. Supplies 
of strictly fancy full cream are short and the 
moderate demand keeps desirable grades 
closely cleaned up and holds prices firm. 
Dealers are not doing much in trading, regu- 
lating their purchases to supply only immedi- 
ate wants. N Y full cream large fcy colored 
104¢ P lb, fey white 104c, good to prime 9@9ke, 
common to fair 74@8hc. small fey colored 10}e, 
fey white 10@10kc, good to choice 9@9¥c, com- 
mon_ to fair 7}@8hc, light skims. small color- 
ed ch 8@8}c, large 7#@8c, part skims 5}@6fc, 
full skims 2}@3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, offerings 
moderate, market ruling firm. N Y new full 
cream fey small 10}c P lb, fair to good 9@ 
10c, part skims 6@7hc, full skims 2@4c, Swiss 
104 @11c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, N Y full cream ched- 
dars 10sc ¥P lb, Ohio 9c, family favorite 9c, 
limburger 12c, imt Swiss l6c.—At Cleveland, 

uiet aud firm. Full cream cheddars 10@1I1c, 

ats 84@9c, skims 5@8c, imt Swiss 10@11c.— 
At Toledo, full cream cheddars 10@1lc, flats 
7@9ec, skims 5@Tc, imt Swiss 10@1lc.—At Cin- 
cinnati, a firm tone, prices advancing. Gvuod 


. 





to prime Ohio flat 84c, family favorite 84@9¢ 
twins 10$@1lc, Young America 10@103c. ; 

At Boston, under a fair demand and only 
moderate supplies, prices rule steady. N ¥ 
sinall extra 10sc P lb, large 10c, firsts 8@9e¢ 
seconds 5@6c, Vt small 10@104c, large 10c, 
firsts T@8ce, seconds 5@6c, sage cheese 104c, 
part skims 2@4c, Ohio tlats 8@9}c. Z 

At Liverpool, England, American 
white firm at 10)c, colored firm at 10jc. 


Your 


Cough, 


like a dog’s bark, isa sign that 
there is something foreign 
around which shouldn’t be 
there. Youcan quiet the noise, 
but the danger may be there 
just the same. SCOTT’S 
EMULSION of Cod-liver Oil 
is not a cough specific; it does 
not merely allay the symptoras 
but it does give such strength 
to the body that it is able to 
throw off the disease. 

You know the old proverb 
of “the ounce of prevention ?” 
Don’t neglect your cough. A 
book which will tell you more 
on the subject sent free on re- 
quest. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emul 
sion of Cod-liver Oil. Put up in 50 
cts. and $1.00 sizes, 

SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 


The Latest Sugar Factory 


That has been Erected is located in 


Eddy. New Mexico. 


Sixteen hundred acres have been planted 
to sugar beets, and the result is a muagnifi- 
cent crop, estimated to be not less than 
twenty-five thousand tons. The high sac- 
charine matter of the beets grown in the 
Pecos Valley in the experimental fields of 
last year makes it absolutely certain that the 
farmers will realize large profits from their 
crop, which will be harvested this fall. The 
beets in the Pecos Valley are all grown by 
irrigation. Lands are reasonable in price, 
being about one-fourth of California values. 


Farmers are Needed. 
It is a new country, with a splendid win- 
ter climate and great possibilities. For 
_ further particulars, address 
The Pecos Irrigation and Improvement 
Company, Eddy, New Mexico. 
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We have regular employment for an active man 
n every locality, at $15.00 weekiy, (no tortune 
unter need apply) will guarantee permanent 
empioyment if right; ifinterested apply prompt- 
ly, address “Benefactor,” P. O. Bez 5308, 


ston, Mass. 


BANKRUPT STOCK BICYCLE 
; 2 each, New, High-grade ’96 models. 
r $ Must be sold. Write at once. 
. K. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. 
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Hearts of Young America 


By Mrs W. S. Cartwright. 


LMA ELLIS looked 
down upon William Ben- 
nett with eyes filled with 
sudden scornful surprise. 
**T should think,’’ she said 
severely, ‘‘that you had 
taken leave of your senses. 
As it there could possibly 

be but one answer to that question—for any 

one with a spark of honor!’’ 

‘*T was only juking,’’ said William, miser- 
ably, with his downcast eyes fixed in the un- 
finished grave. ‘‘I knew, of course, what was 
right. I only wanted to see what you would 
say.”” 

‘*You must have had a good opinion of me 
if you were in doubt.’’ Alma’s hand 
trembled as she held it out for the fragments 
of her brush. 

‘I’m thinking of going east as soon as 
shearing is over.’’ William had a curious 
sense that someone else was speaking. He 
had intended to say something quite different. 

‘‘T should think 1t would be quite a pleas- 
ure to see your home after all these years.’’ 
Alma’s high, clear tones gave no indication 
of internal conflict. 

‘*I—don’t—want—to—go. 

A long eloquent silence, while the girl 
painted recklessly and the man stared mood- 
ily out across the prairie. At last, when 
speech or further silence seemed alike im- 
possible, Alma drew her brush across the 
ruined canvas and looked down upon Wil- 
liam with brave clear eyes, through which 
shone the composite soul of her long line of 
Puritan ancestors. How well poor Will knew 
that expression! his last faint wavering hope 
fled away before it. ‘‘Now, tell me all about 
it, Mr Bennett. We can trust each other, 
or ought, by this time.’’ 

‘*There’s not much to tell,’’ said William 
with a groan of misery. ‘‘I’n a hound, 
that’s all! Her name is Hannah—Hannah 
Smith of Blue Hill. We were engaged when 
Icame out here. That’s why I came—to 
make her a bome, I promised—we both 
promised—to wait for each other, no matter 
how long. We were too young. I was a raw 
country boy. How could I know? how could 
Iimagine? and she’s sure to be waiting. I 
know Hannah; she’s true as steel--true as 
you are—Alma. I must go.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Miss Ellis, firmly, though 
her cheeks were whitening under their sun- 
burn. ‘‘Yes, you must go. I—I should de- 
spise you if you did anything else.”’ 

“T am going—of course—What else can a 
man do? I never thought of doing anything 
else. I was a coward to speak at-all. It was 
not doing right by her, poor girl!—but— 
but—’’ 

Alma started violently. William scramb- 
ling to his feet had waked a sharp, sibilant 
whirring among the stiff tufts of brown grass. 

**Pshaw! I wonder how long one must live 
here to learn not to jump at rattleweed.’’ 

‘*Rattleweed!’’ Alma felt herself snatched 
most unceremoniously and almost flung from 
under the umbrella. sennett wrenched the 
camp stool apart with one vigorous pull and 
beat among the grass fiercely with the frag- 
ments. 

‘*There!’’ he exclaimed breathlessly, as he 
held up the writhing Death. ‘*That fellow 
was coiled all ready to strike. I can’t see 
why we didn’t rouse him when we set the 
umbrella.’’ 

“Oh, put him down! pray put him down!’’ 
screamed the girl, for the dying snake was 
flinging itself about and twisting in horrible 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 


convolutions. ‘‘There, I told you so!’’ She 
sprang forward, with a shriek of dismay, for 
the rattlesnake, with a dying effort, had in- 
deed struck its fangs into Bennett’s laced 
Mexican riding boot. William tore the crea- 
ture away with one strong hand and held 
Alma aloof with the other. 

‘*Nonsense. ‘I’m not hurt. See, he hadn’t 
much strength left; he never pierced the 
leather. Miss Ellis—Alma—look! 0O, don’t 
do so. I don’t know what todo with you.’’ 
For Miss Ellis, now the danger was over, 
had seated herself on the wreck of her um- 
brella and was trembling and crying like any 
otuer foolish woman. 

William bent over her, distressed and solic- 
itous; she felt his touch and looked up into 
his anxious eyes. Neither quite knew how 
it happened, and nobody saw, except possibly 
a jack rabbit, which skimmed airily past and 
vanished. Bat a moment later Alma rushed 
precipitately into the deserted ranch, to the 
great discomposure of the sleeping cook, and 
shnt herself into the hot closet she called her 
**room.’’ 

When Bess and her husband came ambling 
home at sunset, the girl, looking extremely 
ill, sat writing a letter home to her mother. 
Bennett had disappeared. Alma said vaguely 
that she believed he had gone to Lone Pine. 
In fact, he was galloping away over the plain 
without much notion where he was going. 
As he struck the spurs deep into his flying, 
sweating bronco, he more than once smiled 
sarcastically at the idea that the two sorest 
spots in his memory were that he should have 
failed to kiss one woman on bidding, her 
farewell, and, with even greater impropriety, 
had on a like occasion kissed another. 

Alma’s indignant word as she disengaged 
herself from that one wild embrace lingered 
with him and gave him a bittersweet satisfac- 
tion. ‘‘How dare you!’’ the girl had cried. 
‘*How did you ever guess? I was so careful 
every minute—O, William, if you Jove me, 
let me go!’’ 

If he loved her!—William rode on and on till 
the spent bronco staggered under him. Then 
he threw himself off the saddle, prone upon 
the lap of the ail-mother, and fought the bat- 
tle out alone. 

That night Mrs Thurman was wakened 
from her tirst sleep by some unaccustomed 
sound. She sat up instantly in bed, with a 
hand slipped under her husband’s pillow— 
the revolver le kept there to please her was 
loaded with blank cartridge—and listened 
intently. 

The shearers had arrived at nightfall—a 
motley, villainous crew of dirty, hungry Mex- 
icans, half breeds and Utes, on galled, wea- 
ry broncos. They were in camp down by the 
corral across the spring. Thurman had given 
them a couple of sheep for their supper, and 
the light of the cooking fire flickered on the 
tents and streamed out upon the night. Two 
or three of the half breeds were dancing to 
the music of a cracked violin and sound of 
singing and laugiiter came from the scattered 
tents. Far out on the plain a prowling coyote 
gave a wild yelping trill and was answered 
by a derisive ‘‘hoo, hoo,’’ from an ewl perch- 
ed on a prairie dog’s burrow. The mules 
squealed in the corral and the restless dogs 
bayed their disapproval of life in general and 
Mexicans and Utes in particular. The moon 
lighted the wide circle of the night lonesome- 
ly, and the night wind rustled the dry grass 
and flapped every curtain. These were 
all to the listener familiar sounds of the Col- 
orado night. The cause of her sudden wak- 
ing was still a mystery. . Mrs Thurman was 
just abuut to give the matter up when she 
became suddenly aware that her sister was 
crying in her little room behind the thin, 
warped board partition wall. 

Bessie had never known Alma to cry since 
they were children together in Swampscott. 
With an instant swift instinct of protection, 
she crept out upon the bare floor, with its 
liberal coating of sand, blown through the 
gaping cracks by every wind, and tiptoed 
cautiously into her sister’s room. ‘‘Alma, 
dearest, what’s wrong? Are you ill—what 
is it?’’ 

‘‘Nothing,’’ said avexed voice, thickly. 
‘*T’m a fool, that’s all. Bess, go right back 
to bed. Allen will be calling out next. 
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Can’t I have a little peace in the night at 
least?’’ 

‘*T hate to leave you so,’’ said Mrs Thur- 
man, wavering between pique and anxiety. 
‘‘T didn’t mean to intrude, I’m sure. It dis- 
tressed me so to hear you crying. Are you 
homesick, dear, or what is it?’’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Alma, crossly, turning over 
her hot, wet pillow. ‘‘I’m as homesick as 
homesick can be. I’m tired and sick of this 
Colorado desert. Bess, it’s very cruel of you 
not to let me go home.’’ 

‘*As if I were her jailer,’’ said Mrs Thure- 
man, in injured tones, as next morning she 
sought counsel of her husband. ‘‘And she’s 
always been perfectly enthusiastic over Colo- 
rado. What’s come over her? I suppose she’ll 
have to go. She ought to have gone bome 
last year when mamma was so ill. She’s be- 
coming thoroughly westernized and it will 
affect her chances seriously when she goes 
back into society. I’ve done wrong, I see 
now, in keeping her in this lonely place so 
long. It was so hard to know just what to 
do. All poor mamma thought of was getting 
her completely out of the least recollection or 
hint of that other entanglement.”’ 

‘*Yes, I know, but that was a pinafore af- 
fair. Alma would never look at him now. 
She is extremely likely to be an old maid aft- 
er all, Bess, in spite of her good looks.’’ 

‘“‘T know it,’’ said Mrs Thurman sadly, 
*‘And when she gets back to Boston she will 
surely take up ali manner of fads, and mam- 
ma will write me endless letters. They must 
keep her away from Helen. I shall insist on 
that, after all I have gone through.”’ 

‘*When does she propose to leave said 
Mr Thurman, hghting a cigar with an air of 
having done and said all that the emergency 
called for. 

‘*She’s packing her minerals this minute 
and sorting her sketches. I can’t do anything 
with her. If I say a word about delay she 
looks at me with eyes as big as moons and 
works all the faster. You’ll have to go 
straight to Lone Pine and telegraph to mam- 
ma. I dare say by this time they are all in 
Swampscott except Helen.’’ 

‘Helen will have a good opportunity to 
convert her if she stops long in Boston. Fan- 
cy Alma slumming in a Salvation Army poke 
bonnet!’’ Mrs Thurman threw up her pretty 
brown hands with a gesture of mingled dis- 
gust and despair, and Thurman went out 
whistling toward the corral to overlook the 
shearers. 


9? 


* * * 


It was July and the fleeces lay piled in an 
oily, dusky mountain at Lone Pine station. 
The shearers had vanished over the south- 
ern rim of the scorched prairie. The flocks 
were scattered to the furthest extremities of 
the range, and the home ranch sat hot and 
lonesome beside the dwindling spring. 

Mrs Thurman cried for a week after Alma’s 
hurried departure, then dried her black eyes 
and spent the long cloudless days in watch- 
ing for McIntyre with the mail from Lone 
Pine and teasing the stubbornest of husbands 
to take her for at least a fortnight to Colorado 
Springs. 

William Bennett waited till the shearing 
was done and the wool carted; then he also 
boarded an east-bound train with a look of 
dogged resolution on his sharp, sunburnt face. 
He did not go directly to Blue Hill, but went 
most unnecessarily to Boston to see the deal- 
ers who had bought the wool. The firm were 
all out of town, as might have been expected. 
William talked a few minutes with a sleepy, 
gasping clerk, said vaguely that he guessed it 
didn’t make any difference, he’d call again, 
and walked away to look up the street where 
the Ellises lived. He found it after immense 
ditticulty and spent a most unprofitable hour 
in walking back and forth before the shut up 
house. The servant girls left in charge’ of 
the various sealed up mansions watched him 
attentively from the doorsteps and decided 
that Miss Ellis of Salvation Army habits had 
probably ‘‘got into trouble,’’ and this was a 
detective in disguise. William finaily be- 
came aware of their regards and of a suspi- 
cious policeman lingering near, and prudently 
retreated. 

There was now no possible pretext for fur- 
ther lingering. He slept that night in Provi- 
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dence; took the Shore line early in the morn- 
ing for New London and the Connecticut 
Northern to Plainsville, where he arrived all 
too soon in the hottest part of the July day. 
Willium stood awhile looking about him with 
the half-pleased, half-melancholy look that 
marks the wanderer who revisits after event- 
ful years the scenes of his early days. Pres- 
ently he picked up his satchel and walked 
-resolutely away down the road to Blue Hill. 

Two thoughts, and two only, repeated them- 
selves rythmically in-his dulled brain as he 
plodded on. One was a word from beautiful, 
disdainful girlish lips: ‘‘You must go. I 
should despise you else.’’ The other wasa 
mocking, girlish voice which said constantly: 
**Be ‘sure to kissher; be sure to kiss her.’’ 

[To be concluded. ] 


LIFE AND LIGAT. 


Calm Voices, Day by Day. 


Sunday, Nov 1.—He that dwelleth in the se- 
cret place of the most high shall abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty. I will say of 
the Lord, he is my refuge and my fortress; 
my God; in him will I trust. 


Monday, Nov 2.—Silence and reserve sug- 
gest latent power. What some men think has 
more effect than what others say.—[Chester- 
field. 


Tuesday, Nov 3.—With malice toward none; 
with charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right—let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in.—[Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 


Wednesday, Nov 4.—We behold all round 
about us one vast Union, in which no inan 
can labor for himself without laboring at the 
same time for all others.—[ Longfellow. 


Through the harsh noises of our day, 

A low, sweet prelude finds its way; 

Through cheute of doubt and creeds of fear, 
A light is breaking, calm and clear. —{ Whittier. 


Thursday, Nov 5.—The diversity of our in- 
terests, through the source of boundless wealth 
and prosperity, has a tendency to press our 
people apart. This condition demands of us a 
counter foree of liberality and _ toleration 
toward each other and an enlightened regard 
for the condition of every individual who con- 
tributes to the aggregate of our national great- 
ness.—[Grover Cleveland, at Washington’s 
100th anniversary. 


Friday, Nov 6.—We are conspicuously a 
people abiding in respect and honor for the 
law. The law, as expressed in our constitu- 
tion and in our statute books, is the sovereign 
to which we all bow. We acknowledge no 
other. To the law each and every one should 
give his undivided allegiance and his faithful 
service. There is no other rule that will bring 
and maintain in our communities that peace- 
ful and orderly condition, that good neighbor- 
hood and kindly intercourse, which is so es- 
sential to the happiness of any community. 

« * * 
Let us never forget that the fundamental 
thought of our government is the rule of the 
majority, lawfully expressed at pure and clean 
elections.—| Benjamin Harrison. 


Saturday, Nov 7. 
And let the fair white-winged peacemaker fly 
To happy havens under all the sky, 
And mix the seasons and the gok den hours, 
Till each man finds his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood, 
Breaking their mailed fleets and armed towers, 
And ruling by obeying Nature’s powers, 
And gathemnng ail the fruits of me e and 

crowned with all her flowers.—[Tennyson. 
scence asses 

Employment for Conscientious Athletes.— 
Skille:l mechanics, clerks, laborers, hired men 
on farms, young fellows who have just left 
high school or academy, and are better ath- 
letes than scholars, are, according to Harper’s 
Weekly, especially invited by Commissioner 
Roosevelt to apply at the entrance examina- 
tions for places on the New York police force. 
Strength, intelligence and good character are 
the indispensable requisites. ‘‘No pull’’ is 
necessary. 
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A New and Good Fire Screen. 


J. MARION SHULL. 


The size, as well as the number of panels, of 
course depends upon your own particular 
needs. In this one, two of the panels are 
three feet wide and one four feet, by tive feet 
in hight inside. The choice of material may 
also depend upon these dimensions, as will 
be noticed later. Any light wood that does 
not split readily may answer for the frame; 
for instance, poplar, which is smovthed to 
about one inch square, in this case a trifle 
less. The uprights, two to each fold, are 
grooved on one side, three-sixteenths by 
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three-eighths of an inch deep. If you do not 
happen to have a groove plane you can get 
some carpenter or joiner to do the work for 
10 or 15c. This done, the frames are made 
of whatever size you wish, with the grooves 
turned inward. They are not mortised to- 
gether but secured with long slender brads, 
supplemented with a corner bracket, such as 
are used for screen doors, in each outside 
corner. Later a longer brace rod of 4+ inch 
iron, or better, of } by sinch flatiron is screw- 
ed fast across the inner corners, to keep the 
sides from bending, as they are apt to do 
without them, when made so light. 

In each frame, two sliding metal panels just 
long enough to move easily in the grooves, 
are placed, but not until the screen is nearly 
finished. Different metals may be used, but 
as they come in different sized sheets, there 
may be considerable waste in some of them. 
Here, galvanized iron was chosen, and as it 
comes in long sheets or rolls 30 inches wide, 
and as the panels are only 15 inches wide, 
there is no waste whatever. The dealer will 
cut the sheet down the middle and to what- 
ever length (the width of your frame) you 
desire. Russia iron would answer very well, 
but zinc is not satisfactory, as it warps too 
readily. The panels are designed to slide 
past each other, and for convenience in rais- 
ing or lowering, as well as for stiffening the 
sheets of metal which would otherwise be too 
limber, a strip of wood one-half by three- 
fourths and nearly as long as the panel, is 
fastened by three screws, along the middle 
of each. Make all the holes through the 
metal but as yet only insert the middle 
screw. 

A contrivance for holding the panel at any 
hight, shown in the illustration, is fastened 
at each upper corner. In this screen they 
are made of copper, not too heavy to cut 
with a strong 
pair of shears, 
though I fancy 
that galvaniz- 
ed iron would 
serve as well. 
The diagram 
shows the form 
to be cut out 
of the metal, 
to be folded 
along the dot- 
ted lines. This 
is easily and neatly done with a small vise, 
after which it is riveted to the panel near the 
top and about half an inch from the ends. 
If possible, they should ke riveted so as to 
work easily, though this is sometimes diffi- 
cult to do, for then they would tend to keep 
their proper position by their own weight. 
After this the panel is setin the grooves by 











bending in a curve, and then the two re. 
maining screws are inserted, which makes jt 
impossible to remove it. These screws should 
be flat-headed and sink to a level, one in the 
middle and the others near the ends. The 
strip of wood thus secured is, in adjusting 
the screens, held by the fingers, while the 
bent-up corners of the catches are within 
reach and controlled by the thumbs. 

All the panels are made alike, after which 
pegs are driven into the frame, as illustrated, 
at regular intervals of say five inches, starting 
and measuring from the lower end of the 
catches upward, when the panels are resting 
at the bottom. Brads one inch long, if sufti- 
ciently heavy, are best for this purpose; or 
nails with the heads removed will do. 

So far the frames have been kept separate, 
but are now joined by means of the univer- 
sal hinge, which can be made of neat strips of 
leather or perhaps better with girthing or 
hard cord, unless you can get leather finished 
on both sides. In this one, steel picture cord 
was used, but while it does good service, it 
must necessarily wear out sooner than leather 
or strong cord. The hinges should be near 
the top and bottom, with one in the center, 
and if of leither, tacked on with brass tacks, 
or if cord, brought through holes in the frame 
like the hinges of a folding or double slate. 
By arranging the longer braces mentioned 
before, partly on one side and partly on the 
other, the screen can be folded entirely flat 
when not in use. The cost of such a screen 
in money and labor, valued at usual farm 
wages, was about five dollars. 


A Successful Reading Circle. 
J. M. HALL. 

The Bay View reading circle is one of the 
successes of the past few years, and only its 
modesty is perhaps the reason why it is not 
more generally known. And yet it has never 
passed a year without doubling its member- 
ship, and to-day counts its numbers by thou- 
sands. Its local circles have sprung up every- 
where, and in the new class of 1900, forming 
a month in advance of the opening, 15 states 
were represented. Briefly, the Bay View 
work is a short, comprehensive four years’ 
course of home reading, simple in plan yet 
truly educational, and with a diploma crown- 
ing its completion. It has its American, Ger- 
man, French and English years, when the 
history, literature and social institutions of 
these great modern nations, and a few asso 
ciate works in popular science and art, are 
studied. It provides a plan for bringing often 
together neighbors and young people. The 
intellectual life is quickened and fed, new 
joys spring up, social life becomes more 
cheerful and is elevated by superior aims. 
The central office is at Flint, Mich, where 
inquirers will always receive information. 
Thousands are hungering for such an organ- 
ization that will make farm life pleasant with 
advantages offered by the town and city. 


‘‘Jenkings.”—A game called ‘‘jenkings’’ has 
proved very interesting. The players are 
seated around a table upon which they can 
rest their hands, an equal number being op- 
posite the other. One of the players on one side 
holds a quarter, which is exchanged from one 
player to another beneath the table until the 
opposite side orders ‘‘up,’’ whereupon all the 
hands are raised, tightly clenched. Then they 
are ordered ‘‘down,’’ and must be lowered 
simultaneously and placed palm downward 
upon the table. The hands must now be 
ordered taken up singly, the object being not 
to order up the hand beneath which the quar- 
ter rests. It will at first be found a little diffi- 
cult to hold the money in the palm, that it 
may not jingle when the hands are lowered 
upon the table, but this is easily accomplish- 
ed with a little practice.—[Eliza E. Morris. 

Plymouth Church in Brooklyn, N Y, once 
known as Beecher’s church and now as Rev 
Dr Lyman Abbott’s, has a bicycle rack, and 
encourages young people to come to Sunday 
school, which is held in the afternoon, on 
their wheels. ‘‘What we want to do,’’ says 
the superintendent, ‘‘is to keep young persons 
out of the parks on Sunday and draw them to 
Sunday school.’’ 











FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS. 


Angora Cat Culture. 
FORREST CRISSEY. 





VIDENCE THAT ‘‘cat 
culture’’ is not only an 
agreeable feminine pur- 
suit, but one for which 
the girl on the farm has 
peculiar advantages, is 
furnished by the recent 
experiences of a Chicago 
young woman. More than 
that, its promises of 
financial success are in 

advance2 of the majority of ‘‘pin money’’ or 

‘‘wheel money’’ schemes. Miss Nellie 

Wheatley, a young woman living at 26 Wal- 

nut street, Chicago, read the published state- 

ment that Mrs W. K. Vanderbilt, now Mrs 

Perry Belmont, paid the generous sum of 

$1000 for her white Angora cat. If Mrs Bel- 

mont considered an Angora cata proper and 
necessary ornament to her palace, might it 
not be that lesser society leaders were anx- 
ious to follow the example of this mem- 
ber of New York’s four hundred? Only 
a little investigation was necessary to dem- 
onstrate to Miss Wheatley’s satisfaction that 
this was an undeniable fact, and its strongest 
proof was in the difficulty which she encoun- 
tered in finding where two or three thorough- 
bred cats could be purchased. She reasoned 
that if pure-bred Angoras were practically 
unobtainable, even at a high figure, the mar- 
ket must be good, and the risks of engaging 
in the venture were consequently small. Af- 
ter about three months of correspondence, she 
contrived to obtain a very handsome cat 
through a bird store in Boston, but she could 
not learn the location of the ‘‘cat farm’’ from 
which it was procured. Through similar 

















GIROFLE AND GIROFLA. 


channels she secured one or two more fine 
animals as a foundation for her stock of breed- 
ing animals. In recounting her experience 
as a cat culturist, Miss Wheatley said to the 
present writer: 

‘‘Without making an exhibit of my balance 
sheet and bank book, I can say that there 
is no reason why any young woman with tact, 
a liking for pets and ordinary feminine busi- 
ness ability, cannot make a nice little sum by 
raising thoroughbred Angoras; and the girl 
ona farm has every advantage over her city 
competitor for the reason that green grass is 
just as essential in cat raising as itis in rais- 
ing stock. The Angora kitten must have its 
grass, as well as the gosling. Then good fresh 
air and long, free runways are also necessary. 
Pure, fresh milk comes next on the list of es- 
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sentials. All things considered, the country 
girl is in a position to conduct her cat farm 
at a fraction of the expense incurred by a sim- 
ilar enterprise in the city or thesuburbs. But 
what is still more important, she can raise a 
much more hardy grade of animals. 

‘*How much money would be required as 
a capital to start with? It would be well to 
have $100, but of course it could be done for 
less, very much less, if the beginner were 
willing to buy kits and wait for them to de- 
velop. A male and two females of excellent 
breeding stock and of suitable age can be 
bought for $100. That is allowing $40 for 
the male and $30 for each of the females. As 
pure white cats are the most valuable, which 
also means the most salable, it is best to se- 
lect a white stud cat and one white female, 
having the second female of some desirable 
color. And on the score of color, which is 
an important consideration, it should be said 
that the colors in the order of their desirabil- 
ity are as follows: Pure white, with golden 
eyes; pure buff, which is usually described 
as the ‘red’ cat; yellow, silver gray, tortoise 
shell, tiger stripe and black. Solid or ‘self’ 
colors, as the fanciers call them, are better 
than the mixtures. 

‘*As to profits, a good mother cat will raise 
a family of two to six kittens three times a 
year, and sometimes four, so the future cen- 
sus estimate can be compiled on this basis. 
My experience indicates that, at the present 
demand, there is little difticulty in disposing 
of any sturdy kitten of good color for $10, 
and a pure white or yellow, with golden eyes, 
will readily bring $15 to $25. But the chance 
diamond for which the cat breeder is always 
looking is the pure white with blue eyes and 
sound hearing. To find such a gem in a lit- 
ter of kittens means at least $50 to the fortn- 
nate owner. Kittens should not be taken 
from their mother before they are two or three 
montis old and should not be shipped a 
greater distance than can be covered in two 
days. <A kennel and a runway made of wire 
‘chicken fencing,’ fully one-half of which is 
shaded, is the best kind of place in which to 
house the cats. The runway should have 
plenty of fresh grass and should be planted 
with catnip. It is well to plant vines outside 
the wire netting and let these provide a nat- 
ural shade. The fine points to be “desired in 
an Angora are handsome tassels in the ears 
and tufts on the feet, a big ruff about the 
neck and a spreading, bushy tail. 

‘*How to market the cats is not so difficult 
@ problem as it might at first seem to be. So- 
ciety ladies are the most frequent purchasers 


of these dainty and beautiful pets. They real- 
ly constitute the market, and can best be 
reached through a small advertisement in the 
high-class society papers of the city. Some 
country girls might be able to arrange with 
city friends to receive and sell the pets to city 
customers. Occasionally a bird store can be 
found which will keep cats in stock and han- 
dle them on commission.’’ 

After giving these practical directions for the 
founding of a ‘‘cattery,’’ Miss Wheatley dis- 
played Caprice, the queen of her Angora 
flock, which was secured in Boston. Un- 
doubtedly the finest,Angora patriarch in Chi- 
cago is Sidney, owned by W. Ioor of Mor- 
gan Park. This pure white animal is two 
years old and was brought from a cat farm 
in New Jersey. The accompanying picture 
shows a paii of ‘‘ white sisters’? owned by a 
Chicago society lady. Girofle and Girofla are 
five months old and as lively and mischiev- 
ous as squirrels. The popular supposition 
that Angoras are less hardy and not so gentle 
in disposition as the common house cat, is 
vigorously contradicted by their breeders, 
who assert that they are both sturdy and ami- 
able to an unusual degree. 





Forgotten. 
L. C. W. 





The corn was garnered; and the farmer’s cow, 
Turned in among the stubble, lying low, 
Had been forgotten. 


Dark lowered the skies; the equinoctial storm 
Beat, pitiless, upon her helpless form; 
Poor brute—forgotten ! 


What could she do? Not.even a tree to yield 
Some poor protection, in that bleak, bare field; 
’00r brute—forgotten. 


She turned her back. against the pelting rain, 
And bowed her head, nor sought to move 
again; 
Poor brute—forgotten. 


That image of endurance without hope, 
Of mute submission, ne’er in memory’s scope 
Shall be forgotten. 


But in the early twilight’s grayish blue, 
The Master thought of her and came for her 
And led her home. 


So let me, Lord, abide life’s weary storm, 
Till, at the eventide, to shelter warm 
Thou call’st me home. 


Four Acres of Coffee were raised the past 
season by a clergyman in Garrard Co, Ky, if 
we may accept the statement of the news- 
papers. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Smiles Sometimes Dangerous.—Why cannot 
aman who is nota gentleman deceive by a 
smile and nod of the head just as well as he 
could by tipping his hat? And why should 
one feel humiliated because a man tipped his 
hat? Surely we are not compelled to assoei- 
ate with one whose conduct we know is false. 
Why should one think that a tip of the hat 
meant, ‘‘ You are inferior to me?’’ Those who 
are your true friends will tip their hat from 
respect, those whom you know to be false 
need not be encouraged to doff their hat to 
you the second time. Let aman who 1s two- 
sided run his course; he is sure to be exposed 
sooner or later. A smile given in the ‘‘lat- 
est’’ style is just as fetching as tipping the 
hat. My hat shall continue to leave my head 
in recognition of a lady friend. Maybe an 
awkward man would tip his hat if he could 

et his shaking hand to his head.—|Peck’s 

ad Boy’s Brother. 


Loaded Weapons.—The numerous accounts of 
accidents from careless handling of fire arms 
has convinced me that children should be 
taught to handle all thingsas though danger- 
ous, or to be on the safe side in every thing; 
firearms as though loaded, knives, hatchets 
and axes as though very sharp, stones and 
balls as dangerous to throw toward anyone or 
anything that will break; furniture as frail— 
not to be thrown about or jumped upon. Such 
lessons would save much property and often 
lives. Would it not be well for us older ones 
while giving such lessons, to learn one, on a 
higher plane, ourselves? It might be well to 
handle tempers as though loaded, feelings as 
tender and easily hurt; to accept approaches 
of affection as precious and to be acknowledg- 
ed; to act and live as though every act and 
deed was to be brought before the world and 
we were to be called upon to acknowledge 
them.—[ Wild Cassie. 


A Young Lady’s Opinion.—I agree with The 
Kid in regard to raising hats. A gentleman 
who has any respect for a lady will never 
forget to tip his hat to her, and as The Kid 
said, especiaily to white hairs it is an honor. 
Little Two Shoes is somewhat behind the 
times. I am a young lady and I never recog- 
nize anyone the second time who does not 
honor me by raising his hat. It is only a 
mark of respect. Those who do not tip their 
hat seem as if ashamed of you, asif they did 
not want anyone to know they recognized 
you. No, girls, never answer an advertise- 
ment. Noone will advertise unless some- 
thing is wrong. Good company can find the 
same kind at home without such means. 
[Miss Bluebird. 


Tactics of the Hat.—‘‘ Men can do no end of 
pretty things with their hats,’’ said a belle 
to me. ‘‘The tactics of that useful article 
(masculine) are a science, or one of the tine 
arts. Yet two-thirds of them don’t half ap- 
preciate their privileges in that line, or sus- 
pect their | erence The gentleman is 
shown in their connection by an incident in 
my observation; While walking on the street 
behind two men, one of whom was a real 

entleman, we met a colored man who raised 

is hat to the gentleman, whom he happened 
to know: the salutation was returned in kind, 
the gentleman raising his hat as politely as 
if the recognition had been to a lady. I over- 
heard his companion remark, ‘‘You’re very 
polite to a nigger.’’ The reply was sugges- 
tive, ‘‘I never allow a black man to outdo me 
in politeness.’’—| Brown Eyes. 


Maryland Politer than New York.—I have no 
patience with .J. B., who finds fault with 
dofting of hats. How are we to know polite- 
ness exists without some outward expression 
thereof? It seems to me (with all rever- 
ence), like ‘‘faith without works.’’ I saw 
very little of this in New York, which is not- 
withstanding a grand state, whence I came 
20 years ago, but I was charmed by the cus- 
tom here. Every man raises his hat on meet- 
ing a lady and also a gentleman whom he 
considers worthy of respect. The failure to 
do so is the exception.—[A. M. C of Mary- 
land. 


Social Beggars.—Is there anything more de- 
pressing than a boy or girl sitting glued 
against the wall, waiting to be entertained? 
One scorns the thought of being a beggar for 
money, but is not the guest who sits waiting 
for the generous donation from another mind 
a social beggar’? Have you not met boys and 
girls who made you think of sponges?—they 
took the best you had to give them and gave 
you nothing back. The place to begin to pay 
our share to the social good of the world is 
the very first time we go out in society; and 
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we shall do this if we carry the same text 
with us into the world of society that we do 
in the world of charity—‘‘It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.’?” Now we do not 
give to those who are already rich, but to 
those who lack. Whenin any social circle, 
if we forget ourselves enough to see those who 
are timid or awkward, shy, or so self-con- 
scious that they are too sensitive, and give 
them pleasure by contributing something 
from our own better training or gift or tem- 
perament, we have paid our debt. And _ this 
does not mean sitting and entertaining them, 
but introducing them to others, finding out 
what they have to give to the fund of pleas- 
ure or profit, and let them feel that they are 
giving as well as receiving.—[D. S. 


Not an Insuperable Barrier.—Around the 
Table talk is doing much good besides heing 
very interesting reading. As information is 
often sought and opinions expressed, I there- 
fore seek a place at the Table. A young man 
from the city visiting in the rural districts, 
was smitten by the charms of a country maid- 
en. He describes her as a creature of much 
beanty and grace and as possessing, notwith- 
standing her secluded bringing up, many of 
the retinements of a true lady. While an ex- 
pert at cooking and skilled in alt the details 
of buttermaking, she is not insensible to the 
charms of literature, and has attained to a 
considerable knowledge of books. ‘‘Should 
the difference of our bringing up,’’ he asks, 
**be an objection to our marriage?’’ I think 
it should, but I will not say an insuperable 
one. The chances for the happiness of a cou- 
= are much better, I believe, when they 

ave been brought up in nearly the same 
style. The young man who expects to make 
the country his home should select for his 
companion a girl who has been brought up in 
the country. He who proposes to live in a 
city would act more wisely, to get his wife 
from the city, especially if he designs enter- 
ing one of the learned professions. Let the 
Tablers give their opinions.—[{ Excelsior. 

Askec and Answered.—Would it 
farmers to save the hair from horses’ manes 
and tails and make a hair mattress? Mat- 
tresses of this kind are too high priced for 
farmers to buy. It seems to me if horses were 
combed and their manes trimmed at times, it 
would not take long to get a lot of horse hair. 
Who can give some practical points for clean- 
ing the hair and making a mattress? Part 
could be shredded corn husks.—F. A. Snyder. 

Will someone please send a recipe for salt 
rising bread?—[{M. M. Moore. 

Will some one please give full particulars 
for curing citron so it will be as good as the 
citron we buy to put in cakes?—/M. E. F. 

Can I get a good, old-fashioned recipe for 
seasoning sausage meat from your readers, 
for the benetit of myself and all?—(C. H. S. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE FIFTH INSTALLMENT FOR OCTOBER. 
EnigmMa—One credit will be allowed for 
each word or words signified by the numbers. 
1 


~~ 


i Ob 


yao 


9 

From 1 to 10, architectural. 

From 2 to 11, a salutation and the muse of 
history. 

From 3 to 12, drawing out. 

From 4 to 13, shrunken and decease. 

From 5 to 14, culmination and destruction. 

From 6 to 15, to devastate and to terminate. 

From 7 to 16, a speculatist. 

From 1 to 7, 8to9 and 10 to 16is what you 
have just accomplished. 











No lamp is a good one 
without the right chimney. 
The “Index to Chimneys” 


free. 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pa, 


“pearl glass’’ and “pearl top.” 


maker of 


Pittsburgh, 


HYSTERICS. 


Women Should Understand This 
Strange Nervous Derangement. 


A Symptom of Something Far More 
Serious—Mrs. Barris, of Beaver Springs, 
Relates Her Experience, 


The spasm at top of wind-pipe, or in 
bronchial tubes, the ‘‘ ball rising in the 
throat,” violent beating of the heart; 
lavghing and crying by turns; mus- 
cular spasms; throw- 
ing the arms about, 
etc., tell of a 
derangement of 
the female sys- 
tem. 

Any female 
complaint may 
produce hys- 
terics, which 
must be re- 
garded as a 
symptom 
only. The 
cause, what- 
ever it 
may be, 
yields 
quickly 
to Lydia E. P ’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. It acts at once upon the organ 
affected, and the nerve centers; re- 
moves the cause, and dispels effectually 
the symptoms. 

Mrs. Barris relates her experience 
for the benefit of others. 

‘I had been sick with ulceration 
of the womb, causing all kinds of dis- 
agreeable experiences, such as irrita- 
bility, sleeplessness, faintness, and at 
times hysterics. My physician said it 
was the worst case he ever had. My 
back ached, leucorrhcea very profuse, 
and I had a severe bearing-down pain. 
The physicians thought I should never 
recover, and as the last remedy, they 
procured your Vegetable Compound. 
I had not taken more than one-fourth 
of a bottle, before I was more com- 
fortable. I continued its use, also the 
Sanative Wash, and Liver Pills. After 
using.four bottles, I was able to be 
out, and do almost all my work. I 
think the Vegetable Compound is the 
only medicine that will cure female 
complaints, and it will reach the worst 
cases in a very short time. I know it 
saved my life."—Mrs. M. Barris, 
Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. All drug- 





TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 
7 save $10 to 625. No money in advance. 


$60 Kenwood Machine for $23.00 

i $50 Arlington Machine for - $19.50 
Singers (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 
and 27 other styles. All attachments 
FR We pay freight. Buy from 
N factory. Save agents large profits. 

hdl Over 100,000 in use. Catalogue and 

 \ testimonials Free. Write at once 

Address (in fall); GASH BUYERS’ UNJQN 

8-164 West Van Buren St., B-42, Chicago, 





We number among our rep- 
resentatives a vast number 
that make big money work- 
ing for us in spare moments. 
Kindly investigate, particulars free, and if you 
desire a Souvenir we will mail aavaluable 
sample of our goods in Solid Silver upon receipt 
of three two cent stamps for postage etc. Address 


Standard Silver Ware Co., Boston, Masse 
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{ 
Samples mailed free. Prices from 2}éc. to 
$344 a roll,8yds. KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
982-34 Market St., 418 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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OUR PATTERN OFFER. 
The Week's Supply. 


The woman who wishes to be in fashion 
this season will include at least one tailor 
made gownin her 
wardrobe. Our mod- 
elis a particularly 


smart illustration 
of this style and is 
made of dark blue 
broadcloth trim- 
med with black 
braid. The back is 


cut tight fitting and 
shaped by the usual 
seams, while the 
front is cut in the 
same fashion and 
fastens up the cen- 
ter. The biases are 
braided in the very 
latest mode, while 
the bottom of the 
bodice is cut in a 
deep point, back 
and front, in a very 





No 20,718. Tailor-made : 
basque. stylish and becom- 
Sizes, 32 to 46 inches bust ing manner. A 
measure. 


shaped collar, neat- 
rows of braid, is placed 
The small size leg-o’-mutton 


ly trimmed with 
about the neck. 


sleeves are the very Jatest wrinkle for gowns 
of this sort. This bodice is also very dressy 
fastened in the front by silk or braid frogs, 


or trimmed with one of the fancy collars, or 
yoke effects of jet, which are sold for this pur- 
pose. 


This pretty little frock is made with a full 




















skirt gathered into 

the neck and should4d- 

er seams, and the col- 

lar, VW hich completes 

the neck, may be 

either of embroidery 

or of the same mate- 

rial as the dress. It 

is edged with a ruffle ) ; 

that falls prettily SEA HS 

over the short puffed @2¢77 | 

sleeves and po eeres # J nN 

rows of tiny tucks 4 

ornament the skirt t 

just above the deep j p : 
hem. No lining is pss @ 


required for this cos- 





tume and it may he No 20,593. Child’s dress. 

worn with or without Sizes, 4, 1 and 2 years. 
a guimipe. 

Dainty underwear has become a_ necessity 

with young girls as 

Tir well as their grown- 

1 2 up sisters, and it is 

ia now considered quite 

the correct thing for 

girls to make their 


own lingerie in place 
of the useless fancy 
work that was once 
in vogue. Our model 
is made of fine cam- 
brie and is cut with 
a gathered front and 
back joined by shoul- 
der and side seams. 
The neck is cut 
square in front and 
rounded in back, 
finished by a row of 
pretty insertion and 
a tiny ruffle of edg- 
ing to match. A draw string of wash ribbon 
keeps the fullness in place at the waist. 

In ordering these patterns, be careful to 
give the correct bust measure and number 
of the pattern under the illustration. Ad- 
dress all orders to Pattern Department at this 
Office, and inclose 10c for each pattern. Full 
directions how to cut and fit the garments, 
and the number of yards.of material required, 


2068 9. 


No 20.689. Corset cuver. 
Sizes 12 10 16 years. 


are sent with each pattern. Buyers will 
please write the number plainly, and give 
their full name and address. 


Irritability in grown-up people, says a medi- 
cal journal (the London Hospital), can be 


cured oftentimes by a dose of castor oil. 
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OUR ARTIST TRIES FANCY FARMING, 
But Finds It More Entertaining Than Profitable. 


When Business Is Dull, 










Just for Fun. 


‘“Mrs Weeds,’’ said Mr Huggins, . asked 


your daughter to marry me, and she referred 
me to you.’’ 
‘*I1’m sure that’s very kind of Susie, but 


then she always was a dutiful girl. Really, 
Mr Huggins, I hadn’t thought of marrying 
again at my time of life; but, since you in- 


sist, suppose we make the wedding day next 
Thursday week.’’ 





‘‘Johnny,’’ asked his teacher, ‘‘what must 
we do before our sins can be forgiven?’’ 
Sin,’’ replied Johnny. 





said the man who was go- 
ing to have a tooth pulled, ‘‘T don’ t think 
‘dental parlor’ is a good phrase.’’ ‘*No?’’ 
‘*Drawing-room would be mucn be tter.’’ 


**Do you know,.”’ 





‘*that vou 
about the 


‘‘T hope,’’ she said, thoughtfully, 
won’t have anything more to say 
manner in which women hunt bargains and 
get cheated.’’ ‘‘Why not? Don’t you think 
your sex deserves it?’’ ‘‘I’m not going to dis- 
cuss that point. Even if we do deserve the 
criticism, it does not come gracefully from a 
man who buys hair restorer regularly from a 
bald headed barber.’’ 
I feel sure our dog bit that tramp. 
Johnny: No 





Johnny: 
Papa: Did the tramp say 
but the dog looks sick. 


so? 


Cleopatra: Tell me, Antony, 
of Rome earn their living? 
Nay, iny lotus bud, they 


do the nobles 


urn their dead. 


The lamb gambols on the green, but only 


the ass gainbles on the fair grounds. 


There is a little drinking house 
That every one can-close, 

The door that leads into this house 
Is just beneath the nose. 


She: 
trumps? 
lie: ‘*The usual rule 
ask what are trumps.’ ’’— 


“Isn’ t the rule, ‘When in doubt play 
is, ‘When in doubt, 
[Scottish Nights. 


‘*Patrick, Iwas sorry to hear that you were 


arrested Jast week. What was the charge 
against you?’’ 
‘*Sivin doilars an’ costs, sor. 


‘*T mean what were you charged with when 
they brought you before the justice?’’ 
‘* Apple brandy, sor.”’ 


‘*Ah,’’ said the elderly lady, ‘‘it is sad to 
see, but the young men of the present day 


seem to be lacking totally in reverence.”’ 

‘*You don’t know our young men,mamma,”’ 
said the younger lady. ‘‘You should start 
one of them to ‘talking about himself.”’ 


is raining,”’ 
heard a 
What I 
on as it 


‘Never ask a Scotchman if it 
says Ian Maclaren. ‘‘I have never 
Scot admit that the rain falling. 
have heard him say is that if it goes 
is now it will turn out wet.’’ 


is 


A bishop of a somewhat inquisitorial char- 
acter once wrote the following query to the 
church wardens of a parish in his diocese: 
‘* Are the conversation* and carriage of your 
clergyman consistent with his holy oftice?’’ 

The reply was: ‘‘We can’t say nothing 





about his convarsion, but he don’t keep no 
kerridge.’”’ 


‘What, then,’’ 





the new woman asked defi- 


antly, ‘‘what, then, is woman’s sphere to- 
day?’’ The old man shook his head in sor- 
row. ‘*‘The earth seems to be woman’s 


sphere,’’ 


he said ruefully. 


‘*So your son is in college, eh? 3 suppose 
he intends to be a professional man. 

‘*Yes, I guess so. 

“What particular line does he seem to fa- 
Vv or? o>? 


hai 


‘Well, judging from the way he wairs his 


r, I should think it must be music.’’ 





Fond mother: Now, Flossie, if you won’t 
kiss Mr Bones, Ishallhavetocane you.  Flos- 
sie (after another prolonged look): Cane 
me, ma. 


Motor Wagons Predicted.—Bishop Berkley 


prophesied in 1740 as follows: 


ere 


to use 


of coals 
of oats.’ 


long we shall see 
in place of a 


a pan 
feed 


**Sir, mark me, 
brought 
This 


comes near being a literal prediction as to the 


means and cost of propelling 


ons 


of to-day. 


the motor wag- 
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YOU CAN GET 
MONEY IF 
YOU WANT IT 


$5, $10, $25, $100, $500 
or even $1000. There is 
$11,500 which Tue LapiEgs’ 
Home Journat has set aside 
soon to distribute among 440 
people. Do you want some 
of it? You cannot exactly 
get it for the asking, but it 
is almost as easy. Write to 


| 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Philadelphia 
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and Head Noise. 


¥ EAFN ESS % relieved oo teN using 


Common Sense b - tl 
New scientificinvention; differ- 
ent from all other devices. The 
Only safe, simple, comfortable 
and invisible r Drum in the 

world. Helps where medical 
skill fails. No wire or string at- 
_ want for pamphlet. 


Wil rD 
104 “ils0 on. te og rkouteritie, 
1122 Broadway. (Room 120), 
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THOUGHTS OF CHRISTMAS. 


Needle Case for Emergencies. 
J. D. COWLES. 


Get one-half yard of fancy ribbon, No 20. 
Line it with white flannel and stitch all the 
edges together with silk to match the shade 
of the ribbon. Turn one end to form a point, 
and at the point, attach a piece of baby rib- 
bon to tie the.case when rolled. Place in the 
tlannel a row of needles of assorted sizes, 12 
in all, inserting them lengthwise of the rib- 
bon and side by side. In the different needles 
thread spool cotton of the most useful colors 








and of different degrees of fineness; silk of 
the coiors most likely to be wanted, fine 
thread for repairing gloves, and linen thread 
for missing shoe buttons. After the needles 
are threaded, run each in and out of the flan- 
nel lengthwise, without knot, leaving the 
needle in the flannel] near the pointed end of 
the ease, as described. These are then all 
ready for use at a moment’s notice, and after 
use can be put back, with the remaining thread 
ready for another emergency. 

The case is to be rolled up and tied, and 
can then be placed in the smallest receptacle 
carried in traveling. It is not a bad idea to 
have a similar case hanging in one’s diessing 
room, and when thus used, it can be kept un- 
rolled and suspended by the baby ribbon. 
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Novelties of Etched Leather. 
CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB. 


Remnants of leather, kid and morocco may 
be purchased cheaply at a leather and find- 
ings store or ata shoe factory, and the ma- 
terial is so durable and: takes so kindly to 

decoration that a 

little roll of the 

pieces is a treas- 

ure. Especially 

valuable is leath- 

er to make arti- 

cles for  gentle- 

men’s use, be- 

cause of its dura- 

bility and because 

it can so easily 

be kept clean. 

Our illustrations 

show a shaving- 

paper case, a 

SHAVING-PAPER CASE. necktie case, a 
music roll and a photograph frame, all deco- 
rated with burnt etching. The etching may 
be done with a platinum pen firmly fixed into 
a handle, or a bit of wire sharpened or filed to 
a point. The shaving-paper case is of tan- 
colored leather fitted with a pad of tissue pa- 
per behind it. The leathershould be nailed 
flat to a board, the design marked upou it 
with crayon or coal, the pen or point heated 
very hot, and the design delineated and etch- 














NECKTIE CASE. 


ed. When the decoration has been satisfactori- 
ly accomplished, the article may be made up. 
The necktie case is cut of a size to accom- 
modate several ties. The edge 1s scalloped 
with a pinking iron and the design of pansies 
drawn and then seorched with the point. A 
lining of silk may be stitched just inside the 
pinked edge. The music roll, or rather wal- 
let, is made large enough to take a sheet of 
music folded once. The one shown is of dull 
green morocco and the conventional design is 
scorched a quite dark brown. The ends are 


MOTHERS 


fitted with heavy green satin the color of the 
wallet, and asmall rope or large cord forms the 
handle, to slip over the arm. The photograph 
case is meant to accommodate a photograph 
of cabinet size. A foundation of stiff card- 
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MUSIC ROLL. 





board is fitted to the back, and upon this the 
leather is smoothly glued aftera second piece, 
which forms the pocket for the picture, has 
been tied to the first. Of course the opening, 
showing the photograph, is cut through both 
leather and the first pasteboard before the 






































PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 


second pasteboard is tied on. The design of 
leaves and blossoms is first etched and then 
the frame cut out. The leather 9f which this 
frame was formed was cream-colored polished 
kid. This material will-not soil easily and 
does not need the protection of glass, but a 
bit of isinglass may be slipped in the pocket 
to protect the photograph. 


For Eighty-One Cents. 


WILLETT. 


GERTRUDE 


Eighty-one cents is sufficient to buy the 
materials for three beautiful and useful arti- 
cles. Purchase 5} 1 
yards of brown 
crash toweling, 
the grade usually 
sold for 124 cents 
per yard, one 
spool of white 
cotton tape for 
five cents, and 
three skeins of 
rope silk,one each 
of pink, brown 
and white. Be 
careful in select- 
ing the crash to 
get it without the 
blue threads just 
inside the selvage. For the table cover, cut 
off 15 yards, 12 inches being allowed at each 
end for fringe. Sketch the design with a pen- 
cil. Tint the blossoms a pretty pink with oil 
paints, and when dry, outline them with the 
pink rope silk, couching it on; the scrollis 
outlined in brown. Next draw the threads at 
the ends, and knot the fringe, as shown in cut. 
The laundry bag requires 24 yards. Cut the 
material in two equal sections, allowing 12 
inches at the bottom for fringe; trace the de- 
sign on one piece of the crash and tint the 
petals, then outline them as: directed for the 
table cover, and fill in the little spaces be- 
tween the petals with French knots. When 








AND DAUGHTERS 





the decoration is finished, lay the right sides 
of the sections together and sew the sidg 
seams. Turn down 4 inches for a frill at the 
top and stitch twice, leaving enough space be. 
tween the stitchings to run the tapes, by 
which the bag is to be drawn up and suspend. 
ed. Turn the bag right side out and stitch 
once at the top of the space to be fringed, aft. 
er which draw the cross threads and finish 
by knotting. With the remaining yard and 
a half a very acceptable stocking bag is made, 
Double together the crash, and on one side 
near the lower edge sketch some open design 
—a sunflower with scrolls around it is pretty, 
After tinting and outlining it, stitch the sides 
of the bag; turn down the top 9 inches on 
each side and make fringe half as deep, 
Stitch once near the top to form a casing for 
the suspending tapes. Very little time igs 
required to make these articles, and if the 
needle work is carefully done, they fully com- 
pensate for both time and money spent. 


The Late Grapes. 
L. L. TROTT. 
The Long Island correspondent can preserve 

his Concord grapes with sugar, pound for 

pound, or can them with less sugar and seal 
air-tight, like berries. They make palatable 
marmalade, stewed till soft and .the pulp 
strained through a wire strainer or sieve. 

This process removes skin and after 

which the pulp should be stewed again with 

sugar—the same quantity as needed in pre- 
serving. 

But grapes of any variety are most luscious 
when jellied. Coverin earthen or porcelain- 
lined kettle with boiling water, and stew over 
a brisk fire 20 to 30 minutes; the greener the 
grape the more cooking it needs. Strain 
through cheese cleth, then hang the refuse 
above the kettle to drain till all the juice is 
secured. Boil 20 to 30 minutes; boil sugar, 
scant pound for pound, with it during the last 
seven to 10 minutes. Pour into jars and cool 
before sealing. Grapes hardly turned from 
green make the most delicately flavored jelly, 
and the fully ripe fruit needs little more than 
# ib of sugar to the pound of juice. If too 
much sugar be used the jelly is apt to ‘“ 
ar’’ or ‘‘candy,’’ unless made for immediate 
use. If this catastrophy should take place, 
white hard patches can be seen by holding the 
glass can between the eyes and the light; 
and is not so serious as may appear, for it 
will still keep without fermentation and can 
be remedied by melting in the preserving ket- 
tle over the fire in time to cool before serv- 
ing. The amount of sugar to be used and the 
time it should be on the stove will have to be 
determined by the condition of the grapes. 
No fixed rule can be safely followed, for some 
will take more than others. The better way is 
to try one pound, or one can, first; then time, 
and measure the rest by that. 

accieimacalegalalipimataaeas 

A Week Longer remains in which to com- 
pete for our five prizes for a ‘‘hard times” 
Thanksgiving dinner, as all entries must reach 
the Cooking Editor at this office not later than 
Saturday, Nov 7. The prizes are $5, $2, $1, 
$1, $1. Subscribers and members of their 
immediate families are entitled to compete. 


seeds, 


sug- 





How Some of our Readers Can Make Money. 


Last month I cleared, after paying all expenses, $355.85; 
the month previous $260, and have at the same time at- 
tended to other duties. I believe any energetic person 
can do equally as well,asI have had very little expe- 
rience. The Dish Washer is just lovely, and every family 
wants one, which makes selling very easy. I do no can- 
vassing. People hear about the Dish Washer, and come 
or send for one. It is strange thata good, cheap washer 
has never before been put on the market. The Iron 
City Dish Washer fills this bill. With it yon can wash and 
dry the dishes tor a family of tenin two minutes, without 
wetting the hands. As soon as people see the washer 
work they want one. You can make more money, and 
make it quicker, than with any other household article on 
the market. I feel convinced that any lady or gentleman 
can make from $10 to #14 per day around home. My sister 
and brother have started in the business and are doing 
splendid, You can get full particulars by addressing the 
Iron City Dish Washer Co., S A, Pittsburg, Pa. They 
help you get started, then you can make money awfully 
fast. 





MRS. W. H. 


WRITERS WANTED Gori.cdit) ima, Ohio: 
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PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


For Baby’s Comfort and Adornment. 
CLARA 8. EVERTS. 

When we take baby away from home in the 
fall or winter, we need a little extra clothing 
for him, to prevent his taking cold from 
change of atmosphere, unaccustomed drafts, 
etc. For this there is nothing better than a 
littie sacque of some kind. Handsome ones 
are crocheted from whipcord, crochet silk or 
from Saxony yarn. If of the latter, they are 
prettier finished by a narrow edge done in 
star crochet silk, as both of these silks launder 
beautifully. I prefer them made of the pretty 
soft French flannels, with edges pinked, and 
above this a bit of silk embroidery. One 
shown recently was of soft white flannel with 
a catstitch of golden Roman floss worked all 
around it. Another, made from scarlet flan- 
nel, had a small delicate vine outlined in 
black Medieval silk. One of delicate blue had 
tiny pink sweet peas worked in Asiatic out- 
line silk. 

If baby’s socks are knit from Victoria knit- 
ting silk, they will be warmer, softer, more 
serviceable and launder better than if knit of 
wool. Baby’s hood, too, will be prettier and 
warmer if crocheted from star silk and lined 
with a bit of soft China silk. 

When baby gets a little older, to prevent him 
falling from his high chair, procure a ribbon 
two inches wide and a yard long. On this 
with Asiatic filo outline the words, ‘‘For 
Baby’s Safety,’’ and pass it around his waist 
and tie securely to back of chair. 





That Cold Dinner. 


ELIZABETH. 


children who have to walk a mile 
or more to should be provided with 
substantial lunches, especially in winter time. 
Buttered bread, cake and cookies are insufti- 
cient nourishment after the long morning 
walk and three hours of study; the afternoon 
session and homeward walk sharpens up their 
appetites, and as a rule they go straight to the 
pantry as soon as they get home, eat another 
cold lunch and consequently spoil their sup- 
per. It is not strange that so many country 
children, who should be the most vigorous, 
have stomach troubles before they are in their 
teens. 

Mothers should make a special study of cold 
dinners, having them as varied and nourish- 
ing as possible, and besides this, have the 
children’s supper early. This will be con- 
venient in winter, for we all like our evening 
meal at 5 o’clock, but in summer it necessi- 
tates an extra meal, especially when the sup- 
per is to be hearty—for digestion should be 
well begun before the early bed hour. At first 
it will seem quite a task, but one will svon 
become used to it, and it pays in the end; in 
haying and harvesting, especially when extra 
help is hired, it is much nicer for the mother 
and children to have their tea before the men 
folks. 

When we stop to consider, itis along wait 
for the growing child (the time between the 
early breakfast and the 6 o’clock supper, the 
only hearty meals they have), unless the cold 
lunches are made more nourishing. We have 
known of many vases where children (not of 
poor parents, either) have been ashamed to 
open their lunch basket before the others, its 
contents being so meagerand uninviting—left 
overs, anything that happened to be cooked. 
This is all wrong; it is but a trifle more work 
to prepare them nice lunches, cooking the ar- 
ticles on the previous day while getting din- 
ner. 

Of bread and butter there should be plenty, 
and cold meat as often as possible; veal or 
beef loaf are nice lunch dishes and are very 
inexpensive: smoked fish, salmon, halibut or 
even herring 1s good for an occasional relish; 
hard-boiled eggs are nice once in a while, also 
cottage cheese, moulded in cups. Nice sand- 
Wiches may be made from odd bits of meat or 
fish chopped fine and moistened with salad- 
When chickens come upon the bill 
of fare, save some of the wings and forelegs 
that are the favorite pieces for the majority 
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‘MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Tre Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’ti. 
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IVORY SOAP 


09**ioo% PURE 


Ivory Soap is used in the kitchens of Dining Cars, because the 
odor arising from a common soap in hot water is objectionable. 
Is the odor any less objectionable in your house? 











of children; they will 
day at school. 

There are many wholesome and appetizing 
dishes that may be taken from any modern 
cookbook. Healthful dainties, such as sponge 
cake, graham wafers, ¢ream gingerbread, oat- 
meal cookies and fruits, should be provided 
instead of rich pastries. Baked apples and 
cup custards are nice, also small cups of jelly 
beef extract cups are about the right size) 
will be appreciated; cranberry and apple-sago 
jellies are very appetizing, and at the same 
time inexpensive. 

Always provide napkins; paper ones will do 
and they are sold as cheap as 124 cents per 100. 
Paraffine paper is capital for keeping bread, 
cake, etc, fresh, and it can: be used several 
times. Small tin boxes are convenient for 
packing meat or fish. If a child’s appetite 
fails, as is often the case in the springtime, 
have the Junches prepared out of her sight, 
and have ‘‘surprises’’ as often as possible. 





The Bootblack of Nursery Lane. 
A. H. D. 





**Black your boots!—your boots! your boots! 
Have a shine, sir, have a shine?’’ 

And a merry little bootblack’s 
Laughing face looked into mine. 


Now, Nursery lane was tidy, 
My slippers were not muddy,— 

But a body can’t refuse a plea 
Like that, now can a body? 


The bootblack’s face was dirty, 
But I think I could have kissed it; 
And his air of busy consequence, 
Let him who could resist it! 


So I put my boot out slowly, 
Whew—whatever do you think? 

He blacked it with my hair-brush 
And the stylographic ink! 





Teach and Amuse at the Same Time. 
8. J WoOLcoTT. 

Children very early begin to form character, 
and how to keep them interested and happy 
and at the same time train them into proper 
habits, is of more importance than many 
imagine. Children from one to five should 
have simple, harmless playthings—a rag or 
rubber dolly, cloth kitties, rabbits, building 
blocks, bright worsted balls with a sleigh bell 
inside, or anything they can handle well and 
not destroy easily. Toys that can be torn 
to pieces inculcate a habit of destructiveness, 
besides being a waste of money. 

A child soon tires of one thing, so itis bet- 
ter to keep some playthings out of sight, giv- 
ing them one or two atatime. A _ stout stick 
a yard long with acloth horse’s head anda 
gay plaited bridle will make boys happy. A 
stout cart is nice for boys or girls. . They 
can load up their traps and move, go to 
‘town or church’? and when done, with a 
small broom and dustpan, they can be taught 
to take up any litter, haul it off and empty, 
load up their toys and put them away. One 
little year-old baby I knew had a tin bucket 
into which she would put her blocks, dolls, 
etc, when told. 

Make it a pleasant task to do little helpful 





things. Take an interest in the childish plays. 
If things go wrong, stop and help them out. 
Their trials are as hard to bear as ours. Let 


a feeling of comradeship be encouraged, and 
you will get a hold on the young life that 


enjoy them the next “ BED WETTING u< 
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nothing can break. When they begin to wish 
to do something, help and instruct them as to 
the proper way. Many a careless, haphazard 
life has resulted from little ones learning these 
ways in early childhood. If a baby of three 
wants a needle and thread, give it to him and 
help him put two pieces together properly and 
be careful of his stitches. It’s wonderful how 
soon they will learn to sew well. Always 
overlook their work. Praise all you can, but 
point out where it could be done better. The 
best mother I ever knew had every child do 
some tasks daily. I’m sure the little boys were 
not more than four and six when I saw them 
with a small cart hauling dirt to fill low 
places in the yard and flat stones to lay a 
walk. Of course they did not work very long 
at atime, but kept at it, and mother’s pleasure 
in them and her words of encouragement 
made them feel as if they were partners in 
beautifying their home. Their hours of play 
were relished far more, and habits of, industry 
were formed that made them useful and good 
men and women. 

Children should spend a large part of their 
time out of doors in fine weather, both sum- 
mer and winter. Dress in comfortable, dura- 
ble and easily laundered clothing. When con- 
fined, they often grow peevish and restless for 
want of air and exercise. Protect the feet 
well and let them out if ever so cold, and they 
will come in rosy and happy for their run. 

‘“‘This all takes time,’’ you say. Well, a 
mother should realize that character building 
is the most important work of her life. Bet- 
ter to leave something else undone than to 
leave to chance the development of a young 
life. 





New Styles of Dressing the Hair. 





[From the New York Tribune. 





Give Castor Oil, if it must be given, in tho 
form of castor oil biscuit or gingerbread, and 
the difficulties are easily overcome. Take } 
lb of flour, 2 oz of moist sugar, a small quan- 
tity of spice and 14 oz of castor oil. Mix all 
together, roll it out and cut it into 10 cakes. 
Bake them quickly in a hot oven. Each 
cake will contain a dose of castor oil, pleas- 
antly disguised. One or more of the cakes 
may be given at a time, according to the age 
of the child. By adding ginger and using 
molasses instead of sugar, castor oil ginger 
nuts may be made and the children will eat 
them readily without perceiving the taste of 
the oil. 
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Just Wait! 

















Boy (pursued by the gobbler): Just you 
wait till Thanksgiving and I’ll knock the 
stufting out of you! 


Where Meg Found Them. 


ANNIE H. DONNELL. 


‘*Has anybody seen my far-a-way glasses? 
I've hunted high and low and hither and 
yon’’— 

Grandma came into the nursery, where Meg 
and Bobbie were playing ninepins—that is, 
Meg was trying to play, but Bobbie had one 
of his ‘‘mischief fits’’ and insisted on knock- 
ing down the pins before Meg’s little, round 
ball could get near them. It was very trying 
and Meg’s fat little cheeks were quite red 
with vexation, though she was really doing 
her best to be patient. 

‘*Has anybody seen my’’—grandma began 
again, but Meg dida’t give her time to finish. 
She jumped up, saying cheerfully, ‘‘No’m, I 
haven’t seen ’em, grandma, but I’ll hunt this 
minute.’’ Meg and grandma were very ‘‘in- 
timate friends,’’ grandma said, and many a 
time the little girl’s bright eyes had found 
knitting needles and glasses for her. 

She ran off now to look in all the old hiding 
corners, and was down on her knees in 
the sitting room peeking under the bookcase. 
But no far-a-way glasses were to be found 
anywhere. Meg trotted upstairs and down- 
stairs untiringly. She went out into the 
kitchen and looked in the oven! Nora laugh- 
ed at her, but Meg said despairingly, ‘‘ Well, 
they must be somewhere and I’ve been and 
hunted ev-erywhere!”’ 

Grandpa came in and wa3 soon hunting too, 
with his far-a-way glasses safely sitting on 
his nose. Nobody found the truants, though 
ever so many lost things came to light. 
Grandpa found Meg’s other little blue mitten 
under the fur rug inthe hall, and grandma 
discovered mamma’s buttonhole scissors tuck- 
ed away behind the rolling-pin ip the pantry. 
But where were those far-a-aways? Bobbie, 
who had joined in the search, got up ona 
chair and solemnly hunted in dear grandma’s 
soft white hair, where he had tound them 
once. All the time the bit of a fellow’s eyes 
had the ‘‘mischief-shine’’ in them, only no- 
body noticed it. By and by he said he guessed 
he knew where they were—the baby had 
‘*tooken ’em herse’f.’’ 

Everybody laughed at that, for the baby was 
the tipiest little maiden in long, white 
dresses, and was only just beginning to hold 
the rubber rattle Uncle Dick gave her. Be- 
sides, she had been taking her long nap ever 
since the hunt for the glasses began. 

**But,’’ Meg said, ‘‘we haven’t looked in 
mamma’s room yet. I'll tipsy-toe in just as 
ee-asy and see if grandma didn’t leave ’em in 
there.’”’ 

So the door was opened very softly and 
Meg’s little toes stepped across the floor—and 
then there was a big, round ‘‘O’’ heard com- 
ing out of Meg’s mouth, only she muftied it as 
soon as she could. 

‘“*O! O! please come in here quick!’’ she 
whispered at the door, and everybody went 
in, in a little procession—everybody but Bob- 
bie. Meg had found the glasses! You would 
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OUR YOUNG 


never guess where, so I shall have to tell you. 
Right on baby’s little pug nose, and baby 
quietly sleeping in her little white cradle, as 
quietiy as if it was the most natural place in 
the world to find dear old grandma’s far-a- 
ways. 

However do you suppose three-year-old Bob- 
bie did it without waking the bit of a 
lady up? 


. The Children’s Table. 


Build Your Martin House Now.—I'd like to 
tell Frank P. Dimon to make a martin house 
any size he wishes, but be sure to have each 
room not less than 8 by 8 by 10 inches, as five 
qos and two old ones need this space. 

he best position is on a pole about 16 ft high, 
not too close to trees, so they may find it. 
Make one now and have it ready for next 
spring. I have to destroy the English spar- 
row, as I have seen him throw out the eggs of 
the purple martin and occupy the nests him- 
self. Prairie Girl, Marx is a boy.—{ Marx. 


Let Us See Your Faces.—Well, when shall we 
organize our left-handed society? I think it 
would be very nice, as am a left-handed 
boy. Say, why don’t some of you girl read- 
ers send your photo to this paper and let us 
boys see your sweet faces? Suppose we have 
a letter circle. Let 12 make a circle (of 
course have as many as there are members 
to make them), let the first member write a 
letter and forward to No 2, and No 2 write 
one to No 3 and forward all three to No 4, 
and so on until all have heard from one an- 
other; and if necessary, why, let each one 
send their photo to let one see the other. 
Well, I must say that Tom Boy’s Cousin 
can’t look over me, for I am just 5 ft 6 in 
ee weigh 120 lbs.—[Farmer Boy, New 

ork. 








Bicycle “Scorching.” 


A TWO-MONTHS’ SICKNESS THE RE- 
SULT OF A COLLISION. 


Mrs Alice Hodgkinson Run Down by a 
“Scorcher” and Narrowly Escapes Death 
—She Suffers Intensely for Several 
Months, but Finds Relief and 
a Cure in Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills. 


From Union and Advertiser, Rochester, N Y. 


The bicycle brought grief and sickness to 
the happy family of Hodgkinsons of this city 
four years ago. Death nearly followed the 
disaster. Then came Dr Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People like a veritable blessing 
straight from Heaven to save the life ot Mrs 
Alice Hodgkinson, the wife of John H. Hodg- 
kinson. The Hodgkinsons are an estimable 
English family who have lived for some years 
past in a prettily situated home at 390 North 
St Paul street, Rochester, NgY. Not only the 
neighborhood but the whole northern section 
of the city is aware of the wonderful cure ef- 
fected in this remarkable case. 

It is about four years ago this month that 
Mrs Hodgkinson was run down by a bicyclist 
one afternoon while walking along the side- 
walk on Central avenue. The careless cy- 
clist was pedaling along the sidewalk at full 
speed and struck herin the back. Mrs Hodg- 
kinson was knocked down and _ rendered un- 
conscious. The cyclist fell, too, but hastily 
scrain bling to his feet, he rode hurriedly away 
and was never discovered. 

For nearly two months Mrs Hodgkinson was 
confined to her bed. When at last she was 
able to sit up, she was but a wreck of her 
former self. A pain, most severe and excru- 
ciating, coursed up and down her back at all 
times of the day and night. The left side of 
the back from the shoulder blade to the hip 
was particularly affected. In all, tive physi- 
cians, two of them noted specialists, were 
consulted. For over a year the doctors were 
constant visitors at the Hodgkinson resi- 
dence. One physician said that Mrs Hodg- 
kinson was suffering from spinal tuberculo- 
sis, another called the disease neuralgia of 
the spinal nerves. Not one of them could 
help the unfortunate woman. Mrs Hodgkin- 
son declined until she weighed less than 90 
pounds. Her life was despaired of by all who 
knew her. 

After the poor woman had suffered for near- 
ly. two years, she had Dr Williams’ Pink Pills 
recommended to her by her son, who is em- 
ployed in Utica. The Hodgkinsons sent to 





Dakes, on East Main street, for the Pink Pills 
one Saturday night. The directions were 
followed and the patient was watched careful. 
ly throughout the Sabbath. Favorable symp- 
toms did not begin to manifest themselves un- 
til the succeeding day. Then the pain left Mrs 
Hodgkinson, and though very weak, she be- 
gan to mend. Within a week the improve- 
ment was most marked. By the time she had 
taken six boxes of Dr Williams’ wonderful 
remedy, she was a well woman, the picture of 
health. 

Mrs Hodgkinson has increased in weight 
until she tips the scales at 123 pounds. The joy 
of living has in every sense returned to her. 
She has a good appetite and is able to take 
an interest and a part in the daily life of her 
home. 

In conversation with Mrs Hodgkinson re- 
cently, that lady remarked to a_ reporter: 
“You are able to judge by looking at me 
whether or not Iam in good health. I have 
only words of praise and thankfulness for Dr 
Williams’ wonderful Pink Pills for Pale Peo- 
ple. I have recommended them to many of 
my friends and neighbors. They possess 
qualities that make them most efficacious in 
many troubles. I have them always in the 
house and I don’t believe I could have re- 
covered without them.’’ 

Ihave read the foregoing article and it is 
substantially correct. I send this to you, 
hoping that others may be benefited as I have 
been. 

(Signed) ALICE HopGKInson. 


Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a con- 
densed form, all the elements necessary to 
give new life and richness to the blood and 
restore shattered nerves. They are also a 
specitic for troubles peculiar to females, such 
as suppressions, irregularities and all forms 
of weakness. In men they effect a radical 
cure in all cases arising from mental worry, 
overwork or excesses of whatever nature. 
Pink Pills are sold in boxes (never in loose 
bulk) at 50 cents a box or six boxes for $2.50, 
and may be had of all druggists, or direct 
by mail from Dr Williams’ Medicine company, 
Schenectady, N Y. 


CONDENSED PREMIUM LIST 


We give herewith a condensed list of some of the many 
useful premiums given to those who get up clubs for this 
ournal. We guarantee every article to give perfect satis- 
action, and all who get up clubs will find themselves 
doubly repaid for the little effort necessary to secure thein. 


For Only One New Yearly Subscriber 


At $1.00, we will send any one of the following articles 
free and postpaid: 

The People’s Atlas of the World. 
200 Large Maps and illustrations. 

Wood’s Natural History. Contains 800 pages and 
500 illustrations. 

The National Standard Dictionary. 
pages and 40,000 words. 

Lee’s Condensed Cyclopedia. 
Philosophy and Science. 

Blakelee’s Industrial Cyclopedia. Contains 720 
pages and over 200 illustrations. 

Three Good Farm Books—The Practical Poultry 
Grower, The Practical Fruit Grower, and Money Crops. 


128 pages each. 
Gems From the Poets. Contains 400 poems and 
Contains 400 songs, with all 





Contains over 


Contains 608 


History, Biography, 


illustrations. 

Harmonized Melodies. 
the parts. 

Ropp’s Commercial Calculator. A unique and 
wonderful work. 

The Leatherstocking Tales. 

ining over 2,200 pages. 

Pictures of ll Countries. 
tures. 

Reading Glass. 

Family Solder Kit. 

Tool Holder and 20 Tools. 

The Lalla Rookh Dress-Cutting System. 

Combination Microscope. 

Gent's Two-Bladed Knife. 


For Two New Subscribers 
We willsend: 
The Qucen Stamping Outfit, containing over 150 
beautiful designs. 
Six Rogers Teaspoons, extra silver plated. : 
Nine Tools in One. Two knife blades, screwdriver, 
gimiet, corkscrew, saw, etc. 


For Three New Subscribers 
We will send: 
The Home Repairing Outfit, containing 32 tools. 


Plush Photograph Album, 1034x834, aud holding 

40 photographs. 
For Four New Subscribers 

We will send: , 

The French Achromatic Telescope; equal to any 
#5 viass ever sold. 

New York Standard Watch. 
stem setter. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 


avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place. Pontiac Building. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


Orange Judd Company, Publishers 


Five volumes, con- 


Over 300 superb pic- 


A stem winder and 





